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THE HISTORICAL POSITION OF JESUS. 


HE subject of this essay is the Historical Position of Jesus. 

The title is significant. Of its three important words, two start 

long trains of thought that run far away into strange fields of investi- 

gation. The word “historical,” substitutes science for mythology. 

The word “ Jesus,” substitutes humanity for divinity. Both combine 

to displace the theological method and result, to take religion from 
the clouds, and plant it on the earth. 

At no previous time could this subject have been announced — far 
less handled. For at no previous time was the ground clear for its 
statement. 

For a single brief moment only, did Jesus hold a position in actual 
history. His career was as the flight of an arrow describing a very 
short curve. His foot touched the ground but for an instant. Hardly 
did men see him before he disappeared from their view. They who 
allow the greatest length to his public course, mention five years as 
its extreme limit. The usual reckoning makes it last three. Put it 
at five. Five years in a wild, tumultuous, troubled age ; an age of 
intellectual and ‘moral, and we may almost say of social and political 
war ; an age when burning memories, and yet more burning hopes, 
meeting in the national mind excited a confused ecstasy that made 
clear vision of facts impossible ; an age when senses and souls were 
equally bewildered ; when men walked in dreams, and saw others 
walking in clouds ; an age when the national ideas and traditions 
grown rank with time, clung to every eminent person as tropical 
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verdure clings to a wall, rendering it immediately impossible to tell 
how much is wall, and how much verdure — or which anticipated the 
other ; an age when men drew on their memory for their arguments 
and on their imagination for their facts; when the text of an old 
prophecy was announcement of destiny, and a strain of poetry was a 
pledge of providential events ; an age when gational vanity rising 
into transport, invented miracle and called it history ; built castles in 
the air, and called them cities of God. Five years of thought and 
labor in an age like that! Count the chances that words dropped 
into such pre-occupied ears, would be well heard or remembered ; 
that deeds wrought amid such social chaos, would be fairly weighed ; 
that qualities exhibited before such dazed apprehensions would be 
taken at their value, and you estimate the probability that the histori- 
cal position of Jesus was understood even by those who saw him 
daily, who heard his preaching, who followed him from town to town, 
who watched him with the sharpened eyes of hate, or with the search- 
ing glances of love. Of all persons, these were the last to comprehend 
him, for these were most completely lost in the illusions of the hour. 
The lovers could see nothing but a king, the haters could see noth- 
ing but a revolutionist. 

Whatever place Jesus may have cleared for himself by his individ- 
uality, was overgrown the instant he left the earth. Upon those who 
desired to know who and what he was, his disciples foisted their 
notions of what he ought to have been, or might have been, or 
seemed to them to be —as their fancy inverted, perverted, subverted 
or converted his image. ‘The first man whose genuine portraiture of 
him has come down to us—I mean Paul —has no historical 
acquaintance with him whatever, mentions scarcely a single fact in 
his career, uses for dogmatical purposes the two or three facts he does 
mention, and talks about him as if he had no more relation to the 
planet than aseraph. Already, in less than a generation after his 
departure, he is a mythological being, a personified dogma, a theolog- 
ical postulate, an antithesis in speculation, an intellectual turning 
point for Faith. His personality has vanished as completely as his 
form. He is the Spirit ; he is the Lord from heaven ; he is the first- 
born of a new spiritual family, the second Adam ; he is the sinless 
conqueror of sin, the incorruptible vanquisher of corruption ; the man 
without accidents or limitations, who was neither Jew, nor Greek, nor 
Roman, neither barbarian nor civilized, neither male nor female, but 
a “ new creature,” the like of which had never been seen before. 

What his personal friends had been telling about Jesus before Paul 
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expressed his views, it is difficult to say. But if we may judge by the 
biographies which found currency in the second century, they told 
very little about his historical position. The writers of the so-called 
biographies followed the example of the apostle to the Gentiles, 
and worked up the significance of Jesus in the interest of their dog- 
matics. They draped him to suit their fancy, and as their fancy 
furnished the material gratis, they were lavish of ermine and jewels 
and cloth of gold. They may have described Jesus more or less 
correctly. But whether more or less, who can tell? It seems not to 
have been their purpose to describe him as he stood before them. 
Whatever information they gave, was by the way. It was a tradition 
they painted, a hope, a belief, a theorem, not a person. There was 
no Jesus after his death. He rose not in the body that died. 

The very words “ Christ,” “ Christian,” “ Christianity,” “ Christen- 
dom,” coming early into use — the disciples were first called “ Chris- 
tians ” at Antioch, dropping the name of Jesus in a single genera- 
tion — prove that the historical position of Jesus was rapidly slipping 
away. The “ Christ” has no historical position ; he was not a man. 
Out of theology he has no existence ; he was a creature of thought. 
A brain was his cradle. The seraphic doctors of the church were the 
angels who ushered him into the world of idea. Mythus was his 
mother. In the history of the past eighteen hundred years, Jesus has 
no place ; his name scarcely occurs. And when it does occur, it is 
coupled with appellations that belie its sense. John Wickliffe was fond 
of contrasting the prelates of his time with the New Testament Jesus ; 
their palaces with his houselessness ; their scarlet and gold with his 
plain coat ; their splendid horses with his mule and worn sandals ; 
their menial trains with his menial condition ; the pomp of their cere- 
monial with the simplicity of his solitary prayer, and their Latin 
manifestos with his plain parables. It was a strong point, and other 
reformers knew how to use it. But this glaring incongruity between 
the priests of the Christ, the vicars of the second person in the Trini- 
ty, and the disciples of the Galilean, was but a faint suggestion of the 
incongruity that then sundered all Christendom from its gospels. If 
Wicliffe’s contrast between priest and disciple, obvious as it was to the 
eye, made no impression on the Sacerdotal conscience, but seemed a 
blasphemy to all, save the common people who agreed with him, how 
utterly unconscious the age must have been to the moral contrasts 
that were buried too deep for any eyes then open to see. 

That the founder of the society of Jesuits should have dared to 
choose that name for his order, proves what a caricature of its origin 
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Christendom had come to be. Surely, Jesus had been completely 
forgotten ; the very tradition of him had been lost; the reflected 
image of him had been in every featyre blackened and defaced, 
when such a hideous burlesque as that was allowed to bear his name. 
The Order of Jesus insulted him in every word it uttered, and cruci- 
fied him in every deed it did. Its very being was a travesty of his. 
It aimed at the extinction of the human ; he aimed at its quickening. 
It aimed at making man a corpse ; he aimed at making him a soul. 
Think of him giving his disciples their lesson in prayer: “ After this 
manner pray ye, Our Father in heaven.” Then think of the member 
of the Order of Jesus, working up his agony of devotion, frightening 
himself with visions of hell, counting his groans, making note of his 
aspirations, checking off his breaths, measuring his pauses of silence 
by rule, making himself a machine for producing sobs and sighs to 
order, a contrivance which could moan, and weep, and choke, and 
gasp, punctually, and by book. The founder of the Order, his work 
done, said: “ Write, I wish the Society to know my last thoughts 
on the virtue of obedience. In the hand of his superiors each mem- 
ber must be like the staff which an old man carries and uses as he 
will. He must be ferinde ac Cadaver — precisely like a corpse.” Had 
Loyola ever read the words with which Jesus opened his ministry: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised ?” 

But this was three centuries ago. Well, then, Father Lacordaire 
was of this generation. His biography is one of our last sensations. 
Do you remember the story of the young man who came to Jesus, 
asking the way to eternal life, and generously offering himself asa dis- 
ciple? Do you remember what the divine Master said to him ; and 
how he was moved to such tenderness, that on looking at him, he 
loved him? And do you remember how, when the young man turned 
sadly away, he respected his silent sorrow, and would not wound 
him even by a word of persuasion, but left him to himself, to return 
or not, as he would? Do you remember what freedom of thinking 
and feeling he allowed his followers ; how he would not send them 
away, or hurt their self-respect ; how he tolerated Iscariot to the last, 
and let him go on his errand, uncrushed and undenounced? Bearing 
this in mind, hear this incident in the life of Father Lacordaire. A 
young man came to him, burning with zeal for discipleship. He 
stood before the priest, brave, ingenuous, with mind alight with con- 
viction, and heart aflame with love,and asked the old question, 
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“ Father, the way to eternal life.” “Down on your knees, my son.” 
“On my knees, Father?” “ Yes, instantly on your*knees.” The 
youth silently obeys. The representative of Jesus takes from the wall 
a knotted whip of thongs, and scourges the prostrate figure till every 
vestige of pride is beaten out of him. That was the first lesson in 
modern discipleship. Had either of them ever heard of Jesus? 

Take another sign of the utter oblivion into which the church had 
fallen respecting Jesus. The standard work of practical piety has 
been the “ Imitatio Christi,” by A’Kempis. The object of the treatise 
was to portray the interior life of the disciple, according to the pat- 
tern set by the great original. And yet the historical original could 
scarcely have been in the author’s thought for more than a passing 
moment. We hear in this book no prattle of little children clustering 
about the Teacher’s knees ; we hear no rustling of the corn as on that 
Sabbath day when Jesus passed through it with his disciples ; there 
is no marriage feast, with mirth and wine ; there is no warm human 
friendship in the bosom of a family ; the brave, reforming spirit is 
left out. The example presented for imitation is not that of Jesus in 
any one of his traits ; it is that of the Christ who was fabled in theol- 
ogy to have come down from heaven to suffer and die. The mytho- 
logical Saviour is analyzed, not the man. “Run hither and thither, 
you will find no rest, save in humble subjection to the rule of the 
priest.” “Let me vilify myself, let me reduce myself to nothing, let 
me make myself dust, as I am ; then thy light will come to me, and 
all esteem, even to the least particle, will be buried in the valley of 
my annihilation, and will perish forever.” 

“Call no man your master, on earth,” said Jesus ; “for one is 
your master, and all ye are brothers.” “Call no man Father, for one 
is your Father, who is in heaven.” “Her sins are forgiven her, for 
she has loved much.” “Why callest thou me good? thou knowest 
the commandments.” 

Does not all this prove that Jesus had no position in the memory, 
or the thought, or the personal ethics of Christendom? The question 
as to the historical position of Jesus is new, and because it is new, it 
is hard to answer. To recover a form which eighteen centuries have 
been doing their best to hide, which those who should have rescued 
it, have consciously and unconsciously secreted, nor secreted only, 
but disguised and caricatured, is no easy task ; and if they who 
undertake it fail many times, they should not be held accountable — 
as if their failure condemned their creed. 

For consider : before this inquiry could be raised at all, two great 
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revolutions must have taken place in human thought ; there must 
have been a decline of Christianity as a dogmatical system, and there 
must have been a birth of science. Both of these have at last taken 
place. “Christianity,” as a dogmatic form of religion is declining ; 
the human mind is leaving it; it has lost its grasp on the modern 
world. The diffusion of knowledge, the rise of industry, the coming 
up of the people in their intelligent or their wilful energy, the 
development of political economy and social science, the new spirit 
of independence, the self-assertion of human nature that will take 
charge of its own affairs, judge of its own interests, and believe 
according to the suggestions of its own reason, have all been accom- 
plishing its downfall. What we call vaguely “ the spirit of the age,” 
is deserting Christianity by every gate. Christianity no longer con- 
trols industry or politics ; literature is out of its pale ; it has lost art ; 
science it never had ; from the beginning that was unbelieving. They 
who assert its creeds, take pains to say that they do not hold them in 
any literal sense ; and they who do not assert its creeds are number- 
less. Ventora (“Le Pouvoir Chretien Politique,” quoted by Lecky, 
11: 129,) says: “The meanest interests have their multitudinous 
organs in the daily press, and do well. Religion, the supreme interest, 
has an insignificant number, and these are hardly able to live. In 
Catholic Austria, out of one hundred and thirty-five journals, but one 
is consecrated to the cause of Christianity, and the orthodoxy of that 
one might be improved. The truth is, that in Europe, public opinion, 
as well as public interest, has ceased to be Christian.” 

M. Sainte Beuve writes, “Groan over it or not, as we may, Faith 
has disappeared. Science, let people say what they please, has de- 
stroyed it. In this crisis there is only one thing to do, to avoid stag- 
nation and decline. We must move rapidly and firmly on toward an 
order of rational, intelligent, probable ideas, which beget conviction 
instead of belief, and which, while leaving all liberty and protection 
to the vestiges of neighboring creeds, prepares in all fresh, robust 
minds, a support for the future. So let us, men and women, cease as 
soon as possible to be children.” 

A statue of Voltaire is to be erected in Paris, and the Govern- 
ment has selected a site to place it on. Two hundred and two 
thousand five hundred names are already on the subscription list. 
Michelet, Corbon, Pelletan Legouvé, Daubigny, Havin, are of the 
Eminent Committee who have the work in charge. Bishop Dupan- 
loup may brand the scheme as an insult, and may declare that such 
a statue would be erected to the “impersonation of infamy ;” but the 
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“Siecle” is issuing at cost a complete edition of Voltaire’s works, 
and the statue, when erected, will stand on a solid pedestal of public 
opinion. The thirteenth edition of Renan’s book sells with the same 
fatal rapidity as the first. We know how it is in Italy. We know 
how it is in Germany and England. We know how it is here. The 
ear is ready for the name of Jesus. 

But this would not avail if the voice that could articulate his name 
were not ready to speak it. In vain would a path be free across 
the centuries to Bethlehem, if there were no engineers to guide us 
thither. But simultaneously with the decline of “Christianity ” is the 
rise of History. The genius of history sprang into life the instant the 
genius of mythology drooped, and with vigorous leaps began to clear 
the space that lay between the epoch of Jesus and its own. Trying 
its hand first on Homer and the Greek myths ; improving its skill on 
Romulus and Remus, and the antiquities of Rome; it presently 
began to manipulate the Old Testament, sifting the wheat from the 
chaff in the story of Moses. This done, it stole up through Judea to 
Babylon, paused an instant, then swooped down on the New Testa- 
ment records, and subjected the evangelists to its merciless scrutiny. 
For the first time it was asked, “ What are these books? When were 
they written? By whom? Under what inspiration? To what end? 
What are these tales of miracle? Who was this person, this Jesus, of 
whom such wonders are related?” Incredible was the effort made 
to answer these inquiries. Incredible the patience, the learning, the 
acuteness, the honesty, the singleness and truthfulness of mind. 
Among all these students there was no Voltaire, no Diderot, no 
Paine, no loose flippant critic, no irreverent scorner. All was earnest 
and simple. We cannot render sufficient justice to the spirit of these 
men. It was purely literary and scientific. They worked as if they 
had no interest but that of the truth, as of course they had none. 
First came the rationalists with their common sense, applying to 
the history the laws of probability by which they would judge any 
chronicle. Then came the school of Strauss, wielding the famous 
mythical theory which turned the marvelous story into an acted para- 
ble ; a theory which cast resplendent light upon the composition of 
the books. Then came Baur and his disciples of the scientific school, 
setting the whole literature in the line of the ideas that ruled the age 
cf its production, and regarding each evangelist as a partaker on one 
side or the other in the great controversy which divided the church. 
Each of these schools had its literature. Each had its opponents 
with ¢heir literature. A cloud of pamphlets rose on the air. The 
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four biographers of Jesus ran the gauntlet of a generation of the read- 
iest wits alive. There was not an inch of their bodies’ that escaped 
a blow. Their garments were torn to shreds. And the image they 
portrayed was reduced to such a shadow that some declared there 
was no Jesus, and had never been one. He was a dogma, a fancy, a 
myth ; no scrap of reality in him could be found. A few words there 
were of teaching and parable ; but you could not be sure that he 
spoke them ; a few deeds of beneficence ; but you could not be cer- 
tain that he did them ; a few incidents of suffering and triumph ; but 
you could not be sure that he was the subject of them. It is pretty 
well decided that the Gospels were not written by the men whose 
names they bear ; that they passed through several editions before 
reaching their present form ; that the purely historical element in 
them was exceedingly small; that the dogmatical element came 
largely in ; that they were polemical pamphlets quite as truly as they 
were histories ; that they were inconsistent with one another if not 
each with itself; that their accounts of Jesus could not be harmon- 
ized ; that no well shaped form of Jesus could be fashioned out of 
the materials they supplied ; and that the task of recovering the 
divine Nazarene was doubtful of accomplishment. The matter had 
been neglected too long. The saintly Galilean had disappeared. The 
figure which had always been taken for him was that of another per- 
sonage, the Christ, which had been thrust into his place, and had so 
appropriated his belongings, that when the eager disciples looked into 
the cavern where they were sure he had been laid, they saw a specter 
which resolved itself into a napkin. 

Within the last thirty years there have been some two hundred vol- 
umes printed on the Life of Jesus, all elaborately trying to throw 
light on his historical positions’and of pamphlets and essays some 
two thousand have lent their aid to the same purpose. What a testi- 
mony to the work to be accomplished! What a proof of difficulty! 
It would be a wonder indeed, if out of all this anything came. What 
hope of descrying a human figure amid such a dust! What hope of 
hearing a human voice in such a din! These “lives of Jesus” threat- 
ened to be the death of him. We looked where he was supposed to 
have been, and behold, no man was there ; but the bleak laws of 
history were sweeping over the sacred spot, and a few threadbare 
students were searching the sands for traces of a foot-track. That 
something had happened there was plain enough. That a colossal 
figure had passed that way was attested by all the country round 
about. That literature was a phenomenon to be accounted for. 
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Those biographies with their glowing tales of miracle must be ac 
counted for. The association of those words and deeds with an extra- 
ordinary person must be accounted for. The Christian tradition that 
he was the conqueror of death, the Saviour, must be accounted for. 
The conversion of a man like Paul must be accounted for. That 
noble eighth chapter of Romans with its surprising intuitions, the 
magnificent twelfth chapter, echoing distantly the Sermon on the 
Mount ; the resurrection chapter of Corinthians, chanting the death- 
lessness of the spiritual man ; and that exquisite lyric poem on charity, 
which a seraph might have sung on his way from heaven, were voices 
from some celestial spirit. The sudden harvest of heroism and sac- 
rifice that whitened the apostolic fields for a generation, were evi- 
dence that a wonderful sower of seed had been there. The groups of 
disciples referred somewhere to a master. ‘Those fruitful vine stocks 
hinted ata husbandman. But where was he? Who was he? Con- 
jecture was at fault. There was a new creation ; but the creator could 
not be found. 

Thus stood the case when Ernest Renan wrote that wonderfully 
bewitching book, which excited the enthusiasm of the literary, the 
admiration of the historical, and the ire of the Christian world. That 
was the first “ Life of Jesus” ever written. There had been lives of 
Christ ; Jeremy Taylor’s, Neander’s; many more. But for the first 
time since he died, was Jesus made the subject of a veritable biog- 
raphy, constructed on biographical principles, and held to biographi- 
cal laws. Renan undertook what nobody had undertaken hitherto, 
to fix the position of Jesus in time and space. That was his merit, 
and that was his crime. For this he has been praised, and for this he 
has been condemned. It is easy to say that he did not succeed: no 
first attempt of that nature could succeed. It is easy to call his book 
fanciful and meretricious. We are in the habit of saying that of every- 
thing French ; “Christians ” usually have said it of everything rational. 
It is easy to call it blasphemous. Every “ Christian” must find blas- 
phemous the substitution of the man Jesus for the God-man Christ. 
The book was far from perfect ; far from satisfactory ; far from con- 
sistent. The author has not succeeded in squaring accounts between 
his veneration and his veracity. In dealing closely with the details of 
Jesus’ life he seemed to forget the magnificent estimate he made of 
him when contemplating him from afar; and in contemplating him 
from afar, he omits to consider the faults he had found with him in 
detail. In his great Essay on Mahomet, Renan says, “The theory 
of the supernaturalist offers perhaps fewer difficulties than the frivo- 
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lous solutions of men who address themselves to the origin of a reli- 
gion, without having sounded the mysteries of the intuitive and 
instinctive consciousness.” Yet he himself in writing the history of 
Jesus pays no respect to those mysteries himself, but persists in judg- 
ing the divine Galilean by the rules that measure ordinary human 
characters in ordinary times. 

In his famous Introductory Lecture to the College of France, 
Renan calls Jesus a “ peerless man, —so great, that, although here 
all judgment is from a scientific point of view, I would not gainsay 
those who, struck by the exceptional character of his work, call him 
God.” “ Having,” he said, “reached a higher spiritual plane than 
ever man reached before, having attained the point of regarding him- 
self in his relation to God, as a son to his father, devoted to his work 
with a total forgetfulness of all else, and a self-renunciation never 
before so sublimely practised, the victim at last of his idea and deified 
by death, Jesus founded the eternal religion of humanity, the reli- 
gion of the soul.” But in writing the life of this founder of the abso- 
lute religion, these high enconiums are forgotten. The life is pitched 
on the average key of motive, the sublime character tumbles from its 
height into bewilderment and falsity, plots, equivocates, loses temper, 
abandons trust, and finally rushes in desperation on the fate he could 
not avoid. History, according to M. Renan, does not justify the esti- 
mate which faith puts upon Jesus, nor explain the reverence of after 
generations. They who saw him large, saw him through a mist. In 
a word, Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” was not an inner life of him, but an 
outer or incidental life of him. He gives us the setting, but not the 
gem. He paints the landscape, but does not put in the human form. 
He presents the play without the Hamlet. é 

But let us be fair. To the task of recovering the historical figure of 
Jesus, Renan made most valuable contributions. He set the example 
of historical method by sifting the documents as Ewald sifted the 
books of Genesis ; as Niebiihr sifted the early annals of Rome. He 
flung the materials pell mell in a heap, and separated the probable 
from the improbable, the genuine from the ungenuine, by a practised 
touch. He re-arranged the literature according to literary laws ; dis- 
tributed the incidents according to a natural sequence ; and emanci- 
pated us all from the old habit of regarding all the statements of the 
evangelists as of equal value. This was good service. A better was his 
scheme of a career for Jesus. Renan gives us the scenery, helps us to 
see things as they were in Jesus’ time, paints sky and landscape, lake 
and river, valley and hill, hamlet, village, town, city, rural festival, met- 
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ropolitan pomp, vineyard, mart, court, palace, temple. He takes us to 
the homes of the peasantry, to the secret council chambers of the 
priests. He introduces us to the plotting politicians, to the frenzied 
patriots, to cunning Greek and fanatical Pharisee. He thrids with us 
the crowd that jostles the teacher in the square, calls attention to the 
spy looking over his shoulder, and to the police officer dogging his 
steps. We are in Nazareth, in Bethany, in Jerusalem. By turns we in- 
hale the odor of gardens, suffocate in the hot streets of the city, and 
rest on the hill top or in the desert. Renan makes us feel that Jesus 
did actually live in a real world. In that world he shows us how he 
might have lived, where. he was born, how he passed his childhood 
by what motives he may have been led hither and thither, how one 
event led to another, one experience induced another, one step pre- 
cipitated another. He projects for Jesus a career, each of whose 
stages involves the rest; a career probable from origin to catas- 
trophe ; and he does it with masterful ease and brilliancy. The epoch 
is there ; the Eastern sky is there ; the Eastern life. Unfortunately 
Jesus himself is not there. The soul of the epoch is wanting. The 
person who made the epoch illustrious, and but for whom its interest 
would be lost, is absent. 

It has been reserved for one of our own countrymen to lift a 
corner of the veil which has hitherto concealed from view that lovely 
figure, and to show us some of the features that have so dazzlingly 
reflected themselves in the imaginations of men. While ‘Renan 
arranges the scene, Furness portrays the Man who glorified the 
scene. Himself a poet, and an artist, with moral sénsibilities of the 
very finest order, a firm appreciation of nobleness, a delicate feeling 
for grace and beauty, himself an enthusiast, an idealist, a reformer, 
an earnest, even a devoted participator in the greatest moral revolu- 
tion of his century, a heretic, too, in opinion, a Puritan, a non- 
conformist, an iconoclast, a man of deepest spiritual convictions, 
blended with the simplest humanity and the richest culture, William 
H. Furness was in many ways qualified for the task to which he has 
consecrated all his ripe years of thought and feeling. Fragmentary 
as his work has been, uncritical in method, irresolute in conclusion, 
hasty, sketchy, at times fanciful, at times sentimental, a portfolio of 
studies, rather than a finished composition, I do not hesitate to 
declare my persuasion that he has done more than anybody has done 
to rescue the beautiful Nazarene from the oblivion into which the 
church had thrust him, and to show us what he might have been. 
Looking through his eyes, we see a form of light flashing fitfully 
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through the dim vapors of that chaotic time ; a central figure, to 
which humanity might well refer its hopes, its consolations, and its 
purposes in well doing ; a sublime being, at whose sympathetic touch, 
wells of virtue may well have risen and gushed over in the bosoms of 
men. 

Far be it from me to erase a line or dim a hue, on the portrait so 
lovingly and reverently drawn. A cause must be adequate to its 
effects ; and the Jesus of Dr. Furness is certainly no more than ade- 
quate to the effects we know were produced in the social and moral 
world. 

Goethe somewhere says: “It is with nations as with families. 
When a family has lived a long time, it finally produces an individual 
who gathers up into himself the attributes of all his ancestors ; rallies 
their scattered or half-developed qualities, and presents them incar- 
nate in their full perfection. So the felicity of Providence will occa- 
sionally sum up in an individual the virtue of a nation.” 

Grant that Jesus did this for his own race; a race from which 
sprung Moses, and Samuel, and David, and Isaiah; a race whose 
hymns of praise are sung, in a new world, a whole hemisphere and 
three thousand years away ; whose burdens of morality shake the 
heart of races then unknown ; a race whose ordinary history is quoted 
as illustrating the ways of Providence, and whose extraordinary his- 
tory is used to point the moral of ethical law in the highest places of 
civilization ; a race whose literature is called Bible, and whose finest 
characters are monumental ; to say that Jesus summed up the virtues 
of this race is to assign to him a position in history lofty enough to 
please his most ardent worshiper. Suppose we assign to him that 
position. We may say with Renan, “ The faith, the enthusiasm, the 
constancy of the first generations of Christians are inexplicable, 
except on the supposition that Jesus was a man of colossal propor- 
tions.” We may say, “ Jesus is the loftiest of those columns that 
points man whence he came, and whither he tends.” But we may 
not say, “In him is concentrated all that is good and noble in our 
nature.” “He will never be surpassed. Future ages will bear wit 
ness that among the sons of men, none so great as Jesus has been 
born.” It was sentiment, not science, that inspired the familiar 
sonnet of Theodore Parker, whose sweet soul always broke into song 
at the mention of Jesus 

“() thow great Friend to all the sone of men, 
Who once appeared in hamblest guise below 


Sin to rebuke, to bweak the captive’s cham 
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And call thy brethren forth from want and woe; 

We look to thee. Thy Truth is still the Light 
Which guides the nation’s groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 

Yes! Thou art still the Life; Thou art the Way 
The holiest know ; Light, Life and Way of heaven! 
And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray 

Toil by the Light, Life, Way which thou hast given.” 

Counting this sentiment as science, we do nothing to replace the 
Christ who has been the head of Christendom. We only cherish 
delusion or practise deceit when we offer this Jesus of conjecture as 
a substitute for the vanished Christ of theology ; when we present 
him a mediator, redeemer, saviour ; when we hold him up as a sign 
through which the world may be rescued from its superstition and its 
evil, and bid men believe that if they will but look on him in faith, 
they will be born again in love. But the sentiment cannot be counted 
as science. Even at the best the Jesus of Renan and Dr. Furness is 
a conjectural more than a historical person. He is like some delicate 
statue dug out of the ooze of Jordan. Artists have restored his fea- 
tures piece by piece, as Winkleman restored the Apollo, guessing the 
line of truth and power. One has given him a limb, another an atti- 
tude, another an expression of lip or brow ; but who shall piece the 
parts together ? 

Suppose the work to have been successfully done ; suppose the 
historical Jesus actually found —we have but a beautiful curiosity, — 
a lovely antique. A few refined spirits may keep him by them as 
Goethe kept his bust of Olympian Jupiter by his bed-side that his eye 
might fall on it when it opened in the morning. But to the mass of 
mankind this gracious majesty will make no appeal of power. Stand- 
ing alone on the wide plain of history his moral stature will tell for 
nothing in the mass of vulgar grandeurs with louder voice and more 
domineering mien. You must come close to him to know him :— and 
to come close to him you must press through a rabble crowd that con 
ceal him from view. You must have eyes too, to detect the King from 
his courtiers. No character however sublime, is independent of time 
and space. The laws of perspective will operate. ‘The person who 
is to facinate all eyes and draw all hearts on this round world must 
stand higher than humanity. Like the angel of the Apocalypee he 
must take his station in the centre of the sun The Christ sitting on 
the clouds of heaven all can see tut how many woul! giwe a look 


wo the tived traveler who site by a wellentle talking @uh 4 women 
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To the Second Person in the God-head all hearts bow: to the man 
who had not where to lay his head, only saints will do reverence. 

The New Testament flashes out on us glimpses of a teacher, re- 
former, and saint. The head of a school of philosophy he is not ; for 
philosophy came from Greece. The founder of a church he is not: 
for it may almost be said that the Christian church might have begun 
and grown up, had he never lived. The author of a religion he was 
not: for the religion of Christendom, resulted from the blending of the 
older Judaism which he rejected, with the newer hellenism which he 
never knew. An authority in belief he is not: for it is impossible to 
say what his beliefs were ; and were it not impossible, reason would 
have to determine how far they would authenticate him. An author- 
ity in ethics he is not ; for the moral law uses the grandest persons as 
illustrations not as guarantees of its power. It gives authority to the 
mechanic, it borrows none from the prophet. An authority in faith 
he is not, save as he showed himself to be a child of faith. To those 
who can apprehend him, he may be something more than this ; he 
may give a hint at an undiscovered greatness in themselves which may 
make them, too, children of God and prophets. 

It must not be concealed, however, that the complete historic form 
of Jesus spite of all our efforts to prevent it, is slipping from our grasp, 
like an elder Orpheus, the persuasive voice of love has drawn the dear 
shade from the realms of Orcus. As it is about emerging into the 
upper air, we look fondly back to see if our charm has indeed been 
potent to redeem the gracious spirit, and what is our agony as we see 
it fading into mist again and forever. 

But he does not leave us comfortless. Indeed, were he not to go 
away the Comforter could not come to us. To plant the form of 
Jesus at the head of the race was a grand achievement. To make him 
the ideal man who placed purity, humility, meekness, mercy and truth 
at the head of all attainment, was a crowning victory. To make men 
believe they ought to look up to him if they would know what their 
capacities and destinies were: to him who reversed all their stand- 
ards, called their greatness littleness, their power weakness, their wis- 
dom foolishness, and their virtue vice, — was a triumph that might 
alone justify the travail of generations. But that victory cost its price. 
To have an ideal in the past, to feel that the Perfect Man Aas deen, 
and that the best we can do is to walk with our face turned back over 
our shoulder, lest we should take sight of a receding shape, is never 
well. It is never well to ascribe perfection to any individual, for 
others will be robbed of their jewels that he may be crowned. One 
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thing is more hurtful than copying a person ; and that is believing 
that any person is too transcendent to be copied. For if by copying 
another you narrow yourself, by saying that another is too great to be 
copied, you humiliate yourself. If Jesus exhausted the possibilities of 
humanity, then is humanity by so much exhausted. 

The Jesus of Nazareth who is exalted as the ideal man, is not, we 
must remember, the simple Galilean, but a sublime figure made up of 
all we have learned to admire. It is Jesus, A/us all that has been 
gained since he lived. We fancy we are glorifying him, and we are 
celebrating the moral conquests of two thousand years. There is a 
general impression that if Jesus goes away, religion goes away, and 
heaven and God. Faith goes, and hope and charity, yes, the very 
heart of man faints within him. People say to us: “ Well what have 
you? You have taken Jesus out of the God-head, out of the angelic 
company ; you have pried the Bible up with your critical picks and 
shovels ; you have been at work with your philosophical retorts and 
historical acids, and have resolved the Christian substance into gases, 
and now you having nothing left but ideas.” Nothing but ideas! 
Nothing but truths! Nothing but ‘principles! Nothing but pure 
laws of intelligence! Nothing but spirit! Nothing but the power 
which creates and perpetually recreates the moral world! Nothing 
but the power which made Jesus what he was, which gave the prophet 
his word, the hero his courage, the saint his devotion! Nothing but 
faith and hope and love, became so much the richer as the world’s ex- 
perience has deepened! Nothing but this! Nothing but God! Noth- 
ing but the utmost! Nothing but the fullness!) Only ALL THERE Is! 

Each departure of Jesus has introduced the larger truth, the finer 
idea. He took away his presence: he left his thoughts. His pres- 
ence was a limitation ; his thoughts were a force. Wherein are we the 
poorer? Wherein are we anything but the richer? The kindness he 
introduced into the God-head will abide. By whatever philosophy 
we reason about him, God will always be our Father. The mark he 
left on the moral character of mankind will never be obliterated. 
Shall we ever doubt that mercy, pity, peace, and love are supreme vir- 
tues in men and women? Shall we ever forget that saintliness is at 
the top of the world? Shall we ever cease to honor, in thought at 
least, and more and more in practice the men who have lived and 
died for their kind? I cannot think we shall ; and if we do not, what 
have we lost by an individual saint’s retirement into the ranks of hu- 
manity? Having eaten the flesh of the Son of Man and drank his 
blood, why do we feel bereaved by his absence? Jesus having passed 
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into us is more ours than if he were still among us. If the Son of 
Man is lost, he is lost in the race : — and to be so lost, is to be found 
daily in every soul we meet. 

If our faith be not richer and nobler than faith ever was in the 
world before, then has the experience of the better part of two thou- 
sand years passed for nothing. Jesus has been so long with men and 
they not known him, their worship of him has been a repudiation. 
Are justice, truth, patience, charity not domesticated with us yet? 
Do principles need crutches? Cannot rectitude walk straight through 
the labyrinth of life without having a clue attached to a monument in 
Palestine? Must prayer float up to heaven on the breath of memory, 
and penitence spread on the ground an oriental mantle before it can 
kneel? Then has something been fatally wrong in Christendom, and 
we can understand why Providence has taken away the Lord we had 
crucified with our adoration. The duty of the hour is to assume our 
present Faith and to live by it. We have been talking about it long 
enough. Long enough have we been pulling it up by the roots to see 
how it was growing. Here it is full grown, — with roots deep down 
in experience, — its branches laden with fruit for our plucking. No 
matter where it comes from ; no matter where it grew ; no matter what 
chemical elements went into the soil that bore it. We cannot find 
them if we try: they have been absorbed, worked over, transformed a 
hundred times. They have passed into souls who have transmitted 
them with interest to us. We stand at the last moment of the last 
hour. All things that have been, are here. All things that are here, 
are ours. The immediate life sums up history. All things are ours: 
Paul and Apollos and Cephas ; the world, and life, and death, things 
present and things to come, all are ours. Would we possess them, we 
must possess ourselves. 

O. B. FRoTHINGHAM. 








ON THE EARLY HILLS. 


LOITERED on the early hills, 

With a strange spirit in my mood, 
Which saddened with an hundred ills 
In the deep channels of my blood; 
The feverish pulse of undelight 
Beat tremulous time to discontent, 
Until the morn arose in white, 
And dashed the dim-night element, 
And gave my vision its desire 
To scan the valley underneath ; 
The far-off shining hills afire ; 
The distant town beyond the heath ; 
The level meadow’s emerald reach, 
Inlaid with tracery of rills ; 
The close communities of beech 
That held the hollows of the hills ; 
The charming villas here and there 
Environed with quaint northern pines ; 

: The farm-house bright with early cheer, 

And bedded in its breezy vines ; 
And there below the shelving ledge 
The saw-mill with its drift of logs ; 
The old wheel at the water’s edge 
Asleep upon its silent cogs, — 
Oh! from all these a something stole 
Into my heart, and made me glad, 
With such a power of sweet control, 
I would not own I had been sad. 


A. W. BELLAw. 











INTERIOR CONSCIOUSNESS. —INSIGHT. 


T matters little what names are given to faculties so subtle. They 
defy words to utter them, and slip entirely from the grasp of cant. 
The first conscious opening of this channel of communication with 
God is the true “ experience of religion,” the great mystery of “new 
birth,” so truly and frequently manifested, even while so little under- 
stood. Persons, who, by temperament and organization, naturally 
incline to interior and spiritual exercises, pass easily through this 
change while young, usually during the period of transition from 
childhood to adolescence. As the twilight, half-conscious dreams of 
childhood pass away, and active intelligence dawns upon the young 
mind, it begins to be disturbed by mysterious inward promptings. It 
experiences restless yearnings and reachings after something incom- 
prehensible. From this class the recruits of revivals almost always 
come. This fact has been so well understood in the churches, it has 
passed into a proverb, that when people have grown up to maturity 
without being converted, they become “ gospel hardened ;” the simple 
truth being that they are constitutionally materialistic, and have little 
or no conscious inward recognition of the reality of spirit. They live 
in externals to a greater or less extent, and cannot see the subtleties 
that are visible and tangible to spiritual natures. Swedenborg says, 
“The wisdom of the celestial angels cannot be comprehended by 
man, because it transcends the wisdom of men ; and that which trans- 
cends seems as if it were not anything.” The truth of this is verified 
by human experience, and the rule will bear to be applied to the 
whole scale of human relations. Thus we often hear men who are 
deficient in the faculty of imagination, speaking of the subtle and 
beautiful creations and understandings of those richly gifted with 
imaginative power and insight, as “ nothing but imagination,” which 
they recognize, not as a faculty, but define as the synonym of delusion. 
When the “birth of the spirit,” or the recognition of an inward 
union with and dependence upon God, has taken place, it becomes a 
living, germinating, growing fact in the soul ; drawing nourishment 
directly from the first source of life, putting down roots into the 
inmost, and unfolding virtues and graces of thought and action. To 
this babe of eternity all things become tributary: all experiences, 
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whether apparently favorable or adverse, work together for its good, 
and help to educate it. 

The expanse of space is not broader than the soul is deep. The 
outmost is not more illimitable than the inmost is unfathomable ; but 
our self knowledge is shallow. We have scarcely begun to sound our 
own depths, and we can never sound them fully, because the inmost 
is God, who is “past finding out.” If we expand, or flow out, more 
than we deepen, we exhaust ourselves, and become empty. We have 
no call individually to expand to the edge of the universe. Our 
business is to search our own depths, and get “nearer to God” in 
doing so, pushing our ideal to its utmost possible, and, following with 
the practical as fast as flesh and blood will let us. Difficulties, disap- 
pointments, suffering of all kinds, help to bore down into this artesian 
well of consciousness, if accepted in a teachable spirit ; and the deeper 
they mine, the more freely the divine or inmost life flows up. When 
the well is full, let it overflow if it will, and run off naturally, watering 
whatever dry and barren ground it gets access to. Such natural out- 
flow is the only legitimate influence any soul can have. We may 
give according to our means, and teach what we have learned, but 
not leave ourselves in the rough, to run about and exert a good in- 
fluence, nor hurry to the uttermost parts of the earth to teach the 
heathen what we do not know ourselves. 

Look not up for God ; look not out for him. He is inmost ; inmost 
to the universe, inmost to the individual soul. That child was divinely 
taught, who answered to the question, “ How great is God?” “ He is 
so great he is everywhere, and so small he is in this little heart.” No 
doubt the Divine fills the universe ; but that little incarnation of 
divine life within ourselves concerns us most intimately. If we keep 
open house to that, the universe may come in with it, as much at least 
as our pitcher will hold. The only way to find God present everywhere 
is first to find him within ; and when the spark of divine love, the 
hidden impulse to good, is found, to give it air, fan it to a flame, and 
deliver ourselves to its authority, placing all that we have and are at 
its disposal. Let us make this gracious guest the master of the 
house ; so may it abide with us. Let selfish will become so absorbed 
in love divine, that we cannot distinguish between our own desire 
and the promptings of the Heavenly Spirit. So shall the Spirit bear 
witness with our spirits ; so shall we become at one with God; so 
shall we be daily nourished with hidden manna, watered from the 
fountain-head, and vitalized by the sacred flame of life and love that 
is inmost of all things. 
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To some persons, this is all incomprehensible. That they have 
the power of conscious union with God, it is not possible to doubt, or 
they would not be human. But the power has been too weak to 
assert itself, and the external life has overlaid it, smothered it, buried 
it more or less deeply, according to the strength it had to struggle 
against the force of outside pressure. ‘This is the real kernel in the 
doctrine of predestination. (Most of the old dogmas have some deep 
and keen truth, under all the accumulations of husk and rubbish 
they have gathered.) Yet it is not safe to put forward destiny or 
circumstance as an excuse for our own wilful neglect of duty. 

Man is wot a creature of circumstances. Idiot is creature of cir- 
cumstances ; and all the intermediate degrees, from idiocy up to intel- 
ligent manhood, — up to royal, creative genius,— are more or less 
under the control of circumstances. For man to take shelter under 
the force of destiny, as excusing his own shortcomings or misdoings, 
is a plain confession of inferiority, or else an attempt to shirk the 
responsibility of his soul. But the wit he misuses in the argument 
intended for his defence betrays his ability, and puts his case beyond 
excuse. Conscious integrity, conscious by relying on the integrity of 
its source, is the man’s manhood, and no creature, but creator, of 
circumstances. 

In the touching story of the water-spirit, Undine is represented as 
weeping passionately in view of her coming soul, and saying appre- 
hensively, that asoul must be a fearful thing if even its approach so 
fills one with terror and sorrow. A soul is a fearful thing, if we try to 
shirk the responsibilities in which it involves us: and the first respon- 
sibility which the possession of a soul lays upon us is the debt of 
inward culture that we owe it ; the obligation to seek its depths, and 
bring to light its latent capacities ; to test, strengthen, and develop 
its power, as a gymnast develops his muscle. The day of interior 
culture is dawning, but the twilight is dim as yet. In the mass, we 
scarcely see more of spiritual truth than our noses touch ; never- 
theless the day dawns, and the watchmen en the hills are in light. 


IsaBEL E. Crospy. 




















THE NICENE CREED. 


COMTEMPLATED FROM THE POSITIVE PoINT OF VIEW. 


HE most competent and best-educated minds seldom appreci- 
ate, at its true value, the omnipotent power of demonstration 
exerted upon the human mind, in regard to the radical destruction 
and demolition of theological philosophy, by the discovery of the 
positive theory of our solar system, found by Copernicus, and proved 
and established by Galileo. Such is the irresistible influence of this 
discovery, that alone it suffices to undermine the Nicene creed, and 
all dogmatic superstructures founded upon it. Theological institu- 
tions of every name and nature assume as their basis the supposition 
that the earth is made for man, and that the entire universe is made 
for the earth: remove this fundamental supposition, and all super- 
natural doctrines cave into a heap of ruins. Now, Galileo having 
demonstrated that our planet is among the smallest, in no way par- 
ticularly distinguished from other planets ; that it moves in the crowd 
around the sun, rotating diurnally upon its axis, — the hypothesis that 
theologians must maintain, is so shocking to common sense, so con- 
tradicted by the facts, as to appear so absurd, that all Christendom 
have abandoned their creeds, and adopted the Copernican theory with 
a unanimity such as never existed nor can exist in regard to undemon- 
strable dogmas, however supported by time-honored traditions. The 
discoveries of Newton, Franklin, and other philosophers, in astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, geology, and physiology, have contributed 
more to the inevitable demolition of the entire theological system, * 
than all the writings of Voltaire, Paine, and their schools ; and have 
driven theologians from the field of science to become the teachers 
of youth in their elementary instruction and private morality, — their 
only remaining source of consideration, from which they derive a pre- 
carious support. 

By the same method and power of demonstration employed by 
Copernicus, &c., against theological astronomical theory, physiologists 
have in this nineteenth century boldly attacked theologians even in 
their stronghold of moral supremacy ; maintaining that physiological 
discoveries in regard to the anatomy of the brain, the existence of the 
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benevolent instincts as organic and inherent, inalienable attributes of 
the human species, &c., utterly demolish the supposition of origi- 
nal sin and total depravity, and extend immaculate conception to 
all the children of the human family. Our physiologists consider 
theological morals as unscientific as theological astronomy, or the- 
ological physics, or theological chronology, &c. ; and they proclaim 
openly, that it is demonstrable and demonstrated, from an apprecia- 
tion of the history of modern times, that the fundamental character 
assigned to the age in which we live is that of an old superannuated 
social system, based upon theology and revelation, tottering to the 
grave, and about to be superseded by an adult and vigorous social 
system, rejoicing in its youthful prime, and tending to assume the 
direction of human society as the natural successor of the theological 
parent. 

The stationary, absolute philosophy of the middle ages, based upon 
the Nicene creed, is thus destined to disappear before the progres- 
sive and relative philosophy of modern times, which demonstrates 
human progress as the great law of human nature, as universal and 
irresistible in its influence as the law of gravitation. 

A general summary of the leading propositions upon which this 
demonstration reposes will enable the reader to compare and con- 
trast the Nicene creed, based upon revelation, with the positive 
creed, based upon demonstration. Originally spontaneous, then in- 
spired, afterwards revealed, religion finally becomes demonstrated. 
A panoramic view of the development of the human mind establishes 
a fundamental law to which its progress is necessarily and invariably 
subjected, consisting in that the intellectual system of man inevitably 
and naturally assumes three successive and distinct characters, — to 
wit, the theological, the metaphysical, and finally the physical or 


, positive character; the first provisory, the second transitional, the 


third definitive or final. Thus man commences by conceiving phe- 
nomena of all kinds as owing to the direct and combined influence of 
supernatural agencies more or less numerous: this is his theological 
character. Next he considers phenomena as the product of abstract 
forces, inherent in material bodies, but distinct and heterogeneous in 
their essential nature: this is his metaphysical character. Finally he 
limits himself to the consideration of phenomena as subjected to a 
certain number of natural, invariable laws, which are nothing more or 
less than the general expression of the relations observed in their 
development. In commenting upon this great natural law of human 
progress, Mr. John Stuart Mill remarks, that “the flood of light” 
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which it sheds upon the human problem is truly wonderful. (“Logic 
of the Moral Sciences.”) 

To resume our summary of modern history, by way of demonstrat- 
ing the decadence of the old theological social system of the middle 
ages based upon the Nicene creed, and the re-organization of the 
new social system, destined to succeed it, we observe, — 

1. The old system, which the progress of civilization calls upon us 
to replace, was the combination of the papal, theological, spiritual 
power, with the feudal military temporal power, which took place 
originally in the third and fourth centuries of the Christian era, when 
Christianity began to preponderate in Europe, by the adoption of the 
Nicene creed under Constantine, and when the Roman Empire began 
to be dismembered by the invasion of the Northern tribes of Europe 
seeking settlements in the South. But the definitive constitution of 
these two powers was not finally consummated until the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries, under the dominion of Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), 
when the feudal system was universally established upon a firm basis, 
as the national power, and the authority of the holy see was com- 
pletely organized as a European power. Our point of departure then 
is this: In the eleventh century, the feudal Catholic theological sys- 
tem was definitively constituted, both in its temporal and spiritual 
powers. 

2. At this same epoch, the elements of the new social system germ- 
inated, —i.e., the industrial element (born of the emancipation of 
slavery), destined to succeed the feudal military temporal power — 
and the scientific element (born of the sciences of observation intro- 
duced into Europe by the Arabians), destined to succeed the spiritual 
power. 

_ 3. These two systems co-existed during four or five centuries, 
without open collision, owing to inequality of forces ; but the struggle 
was silently preparing during this long interval. 

4. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the war opened, and 
resulted in three principal attacks of the elements of the new system 
against the old, — two of which were partial, and one general ; each 
one employing about a century. The sixteenth century witnessed 
the attack against the spiritual power ; the seventeenth the attack 
against the temporal power ; and, finally, the general and decisive 
attack against both powers took place in the eighteenth century, and 
by it the feudal system fell: royalty and the papacy lost their pres- 
tige as ruling powers, and left the empire of the world to the indus- 
trial and scientific elements. Such is the present condition of the 
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ancient régime. Creeds and councils and convocations no longer 
exert any direct practical influence over the destiny of society ; and 
royalty is reduced to the merest chief of police necessary to maintain 
and preserve public order until the establishment of the new social 
system, an oraer which it cannot preserve if this establishment is 
much longer deferred. Our constitutional régime, which is a mere 
transitional régime, bridging over the passage from the old to the 
new, has exploded, and our social system, temporal and spiritual, like 
that of all Christendom, “totters from turret to» foundation stone,” 
because based upon the metaphysical dogmas, and the negative phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century, instead of the two elementary 
capacities of the new régime, viz., science and industry ;—the only 
basis upon which our disorganized social system can be re-organized. 
The real forces of society already belong to these elements in detail, 
and all the doctrines, political and religious, are sufficiently demon- 
strated to render re-organization not only possible, but inevitable. 
The process of demolition of the old system is accomplished as far as 
it can be until we proceed to the operation of reconstruction. 

Hence the new social system has only the last round in the ladder 
to mount in order to complete its organization, and replace the old 
system by establishing morals upon principles deduced from obser- 
vation and experience, and elevating politics to the dignity of a posi- 
tive science. Religion and politics must emerge from their theologi- 
cal and metaphysical characters to assume their scientific characters. 
Clergy and statesmen will then cease to wrangle over insoluble prob- 
lems ; and their precepts and predictions will then be received with 
all the confidence now accorded to the demonstrations of astrono- 
mers and other scientific men in their special departments. We shall 
then have a scientific religion and scientific politics, demonstrated 
with all the certitude of mathematical analysis. The Nicene creed 
and parliamentary omnipotence will disappear spontaneously. 

The antiquated system must stand until we rebuild the cathedral 
of the future upon an enlarged scale, adapted to the requirements of 
a scientific and industrial era. We need a new church, intellectually 
and morally, as well as materially and physically, to guide the general 
social activity of posterity with even more influence than in the mid- 
dle ages ; for between the old and the new systems, the one having 
lost its influence, the other not being as yet organized, society is 
demoralized, and running at large with all the license of the most 
unrestricted individuality. Practical life is outside of all healthy 
religious organism, and a majority of the population of so-called 
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Christian communities neither know nor care to know anything about 
the Nicene or any other theological creed. 

In conformity with this state of things, two movements of a differ- 
ent nature agitate society in our day and generation, — the one of 
disorganization of the old social system, the other of re-organization 
of the new. By the former, we are drifting into the vortex of a pro- 
found political and religious anarchy, threatening us with speedy and 
inevitable dissolution ; by the Jatter, we are approaching the defini- 
tive social system of the human family, adapted to its nature, in which 
all its means of prosperity are destined to receive their most entire 
development and most direct application: and it is in the co exist- 
ence of these two opposite tendencies that consists the grand revolu- 
tionary crisis experienced in our day by all Christendom. 

From the commencement of the crisis (which really dates from the 
sixteenth tentury) to the present day, the tendency to disorganization 
of the old system has predominated. From the nature of things, this 
process was necessary in order to prepare the way for the new sys- 
tem. In this aspect, Protestantism has been a necessary evil, — an 
engine of demolition, of disorganization, and destruction. But in our 
day and generation, when this operation is accomplished so far as it 
can be until the operation of reconstruction is commenced, when 
the old system has lost all political power, the progress of civilization 
is impeded by the anarchy of opinion inevitably resulting from Pro- 
testant dogma, which is the primary source of the terrible revolutions 
by which the crisis is accompanied. The only way to put an end to 
this commotion is to induce all sects of all parties to assume an 
organic direction, and exert all their energies upon the re-organization 
of society upon a scientific and industrial basis. Such is the first 
necessity of the hour, in order to prevent entire social dissolution, 
temporal and spiritual. The only general theory of wmity is the 
positive theory ; the only plan of re-organization is the positive plan, 
which is as inevitable as it is urgent. The problem is reduced to a 
mere question of time: like the Copernican theory of our solar sys- 
tem, it is destined to prevail over all opposing forces, by the almighty 
power of demonstration overcoming the power of revelation. It is 
a mere waste of effort to talk about the Nicene creed as a basis of 
unity. After sixteen centuries of fruitless exertion, during which it 
has produced more heresy than it suppressed, we see that it has 
failed to unite Christendom under the banner of the cross. In the 
East, Russia, Turkey, Greece (to say nothing of Asia), have always 
rejected the dogma of papal infallibility. In the West, Germany 
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France, and England have never been waifed in their support of the 
Church of Rome; and in our day we see Italy and even Austria 
abandoning their antiquated creeds in support of the scientific and 
industrial eleinents. After so long a trial, with such results, how can 
it be supposed that unity is to result from the Nicene creed? The 
Jews still hope for their Messiah, relying upon the promises of the 
Old Testament ; and Christian bishops, who hope for unity upon the 
Nicene or other supernatural basis, relying upon the promises of the 
New Testament, will find themselves as far behind the times as the 
Israelites. RuTGER B. MILLER. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS.— MARRIAGE. 


“ Of what use to a woman to vote, to write books, to study abstract sciences, to 
preach from the pulpits of the land, while she herself is a victim, and is bringing up 
sons and daughters to be victims of the legalized prostitution which society calls 
macriage ?” — RADICAL, p. 672. 


T is refreshing to find an editor, neither too stupid to perceive, 
nor too cowardly to utter, so obvious a truth on so vital a question. 
The advocates of woman’s rights (all honor to them for what they 
have done and are doing) have as yet only-begun to talk around the 
edges of the subject, and have only proposed, here and there, a patch 
or a plaster as a remedy for the evils of a system fundamentally false 
and corrupt. Every intelligent person is fully aware that under the 
“common law” woman is as completely a slave as was ever a negro 
on a Southern plantation. And what is the remedy for slavery? 
Abolition! Not that talk about the “abuses” of the system, and 
even legislative action guaranteeing certain privileges to the slave, 
may not be useful ; but, if so, only as agitative influences looking 
towards the entire uprooting of the system. Whatever legislation we 
have had, in various states of the Union, calculated to modify the 
practical working of the marriage system, is utterly inconsistent, and 
only desirable as preparatory to the complete emancipation and indi- 
vidualization of woman. 
And we have, right here, to meet the same objections, the same 
arguments, the same bigotry, that have been marshaled in defence of 
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established and oppressive systems always and everywhere. The 
danger of freedom is the great bugbear to frighten the ignorant masses 
into compliance with the demands of conservatism and slavery. 
How few, even as late as this in the history of agitation, but look 
upon freedom with suspicion, if not with apprehension and alarm. 
As though the breaking of chains were all one with the letting loose 
of demons — men and women'—safe to be allowed at large only 
when fettered with manacles forged by the tyrants of a sensual and 
b.rba‘ous age! Freedom is ever the conservator of order, virtue, 
and human well-being ; never the promotor of violence, lust, or in- 
justice. In this particular case, the question lies between the tenden- 
cies of woman’s nature, aspirations, instincts; judgment, and the arbi- 
trary dictation of legislators, who, to say nothing of the past, are 
not remarkable for purity of character or life, besides being necessarily 
grossly ignorant on a subject so delicate and intricate. 

The only right of woman, about which it is not mockery and non- 
sense to talk, is the righ/ to herself. As well might you have claimed 
for the slave on the plantation all the rights of citizenship, while 
acknowledging the rightfulness of his enslavement, as to claim for 
woman the right to vote, while admitting the legitimacy of her pres- 
ent position in the marriage relation. She has a right to vote, pre- 
cisely the same right that man has ; but it is only as a free individual 
that she has amy rights at all. To talk of woman having a right to an 
equal influence and power in the management of the affairs of state, 
while she has not a right to the control, in her own case, of all affairs 
of love and maternity (her own peculiar province, we are assured !) 
according to the dictates of her own womanly instincts and judgment, 
is manifestly and glaringly absurd. 

I have demanded “ adolition.” And I trust no reader of THE Rap- 
ICAL, will be so unreasonable as to infer that I am opposed to dual 
relations, or that I am in favor of the inauguration of a general sys- 
tem of Mormonism, Shakerism, or Perfectionism. I have nothing to 
say of these systems, now and here, save to denounce them, so far 
(and for the same reason) as I do the popular marriage, — that is, 
so far as they involve an infringement of woman's individuality; a 
recognition of her individuality, amounting (as I use terms) to the 
abolition of each and all of these systems. Whatever can be found 
in the popular marriage or any other system, consistent with woman’s 
individuality, woman’s nature (as she understands and defines it), 
woman’s rights, must be accepted. In fact, the whole question in- 
volved is simply an affea/ from one tribunal to another ; from popu- 
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lar prejudice and usage, from ideas handed down from the dark ages, 
to the enlightened sentiment and developed nature of the woman of 
to-day. 

I have no very extraordinary faith in woman as a legislator ; though 
it must be admitted that man without her help has failed, and that 
her claim to a right to assist him cannot be denied without injustice 
and outrage. But I have very great faith in woman as a mother ; that 
is, when free from the dictation of masculine tyrants, and the equally 
mischievous and impertinent interference of jealousy and prejudice 
in her own sex. I believe that the domestic and social sphere is 
emphatically “ woman’s sphere.” Here I am inclined to recognize 
her as queen. And I am disposed to heap every possible degree of 
contempt and odium upon that mean and dastardly spirit that would 
deny her equal political rights, on the plea that domesticity is her 
sphere ; and then impose upon her the most impertinent and arbitrary 
dictation in the very department to which she has been so officiously 
and peremptorily consigned. 

FRANCIS BARRY. 





REMEDY FOR OUR FINANCIAL DIFFI- 
: CULTIES. 


WRITER in Tue Rapicat for May, after having ably set 

forth some of the causes of our present false financial con- 
dition (naming, among these, the war, an inflated currency, and 
Andrew Johnson), warns us, that, unless we retrace our steps, our dif- 
ficulties will increase, and finally end in bankruptcy both of individ- 
uals and the nation. 

He also complains, with justice, that our philosophers and philan- 
thropists are inclined to let the financial question take care of itself, 
and concludes by urging all our noblest-minded men to give the sub- 
ject their most earnest, thoughtful consideration. 

The remedy proposed in the article referred to is, that we should 
contract the volume of our currency, so called ; and this is what we 
have had from most persons who have undertaken to advise us upon 


this important subject, though experience does not appear to have jus- 
tified the hopes of those who have adopted this theory. 
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On the contrary, while the currency has been not only relatively, 
but positively, diminished in amount, the prices of gold and other 
products of labor have rather advanced than otherwise, and we are 
therefore compelled to look in some other direction for the real cause 
of our difficulty and our remedy. 


CURRENCY NOT A CAUSE, BUT AN EFFECT. 


It will be apparent, upon reflection, that, until there are commodi- 
ties to be exchanged, there can be no occasion for a currency of any 
description ; and it will be equally plain, that the amount and price 
of our commodities must determine the volume or amount of cur- 
rency required. 

Creating currency does not create commodities, or wealth, which 
can only come by the application of our labor ; though a currency is 
necessary as the representative of, and title to, our merchandise when 
created, precisely as deeds, shares of stocks and bonds, are to serve 
for our real estate or fixed property, from the use of which we pro- 
duce the merchandise, or personal property. 

Money, or the standard by which we determine prices, consists of 
gold and silver, which are themselves measured by the labor required 
for their production ; and they have an intrinsic value for use, as well 
as cost, compared with other products. 

Paper, whatever may be its form, as currency, whether legal 
tenders, bank-notes, checks, drafts, or bills of exchange, has no value, 
nor can any amount of legislation impart value to it. We may, as we 
have done, declare that a certain piece of paper shall be called a 
dollar, and compel our creditors, so far as they come under the ac- 
tion of our laws, to accept these dollars in place of those we had 
promised, though it may deprive them of more than half the sum we 
had agreed to pay originally. 

But no amount of legislation in this country can oblige the seller 
of property to accept this paper for more than he thinks it worth ; and 
therefore, when we offer it in exchange for his labor or his merchan- 
dise, he says his price is double what it would be if we gave him 
gold. a paper convertible into that, or other property at specie 
prices. 

The relation between such paper and the true standard may vary 
from day to day, depending upon the amount issued, and the proba- 
bility of ultimate conversion into something which has value in itself. 

So long as the amount of legal tenders and irredeemable bank- 
notes in circulation has been unchanged, the public estimation of 
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both has settled upon a difference of forty per cent as nearly the true 
one between our currency, so called, and specie, and all our contracts 
for the payment of money made for the past two or three years may 
be safely valued at that rate. 

If, instead of remaining as we are, t’ere should be a further issue 
of irredeemable notes, the confidence of our people in their final pay- 
ment would be diminished, and the disposition to exchange them for 
valuable property increased. Prices would rise. 

It will be claimed by the contractionists, that if this is true, and we 
go on diminishing the amount now in circulation, the effect would be 
what they predict, and what all should desire ; viz., a return to the 
old standard, or, as it is termed, a resumption of specie payments, 
and a consequent reduction in prices. 

It is not denied, that, when the government and the banks have 
withdrawn their immediate obligations, they might resume, and prom- 
ise to pay specie, as in 1857 one of the banks in New York continued 
to do ; not having any circulation, and but few stockholders or deposi- 
tors, and these all wealthy. » 

But this would not test the question, nor by any means reach the 
hundreds and thousands of millions of currency contracts made since 
suspension, and which could not be paid without certain ruin to most 
of the debtors, who are in no condition to give 140 in gold, when they 
really owe but roo. 

It is just here that our real difficulty comes in ; and it is the effort 
on the part of creditors to obtain this advantage which has given 
demagogues such power, and will, unless we are wise, lead to extreme 
measures, resulting, as the author alluded to apprehends, in general 
bankruptcy and repudiation. This, our people cannot afford ; and 
therefore it is hoped, that while we cannot blame creditors who were 
wronged by our suspension, and consequent gross violation of our 
engagements to them, for desiring to indemnify themselves. They will 
be disposed, in view of the fact that the transactions thus effected 
have mainly passed beyond control, to permit an adjustment now, 
which shall at least secure to them the full value of existing contracts 
made at currency prices ; and especially if we should also be able to 
protect those, now unpaid, made for gold or its equivalent prior to the 
date of suspension. 

Our proposition is, that Congress shall declare, as it certainly has 
the right to do, that all future contracts for the payment of money 
shall be made by the specie standard, and at the same time provide 
that the real value, or gold price, of existing contracts shall remain 
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unchanged, so that, practically, the debtor and creditor shall sustain 
the same relation to each other as at present, and neither be wronged, 
as the debtor would be if we should by resumption reduce the price 
of his assets from 140 to 100, and still oblige him to pay the 140 as 
before. 

Let us remember that it is not the number of dollars which we are 
to consider, but their purchasing power, or real value for use ; and 
therefore this is not repudiation, as it has been called by some, but 
justice. And yet there are those who “detest” this plan, and others 
who say that “no honest person would ever propose such an one.” 
But these are creditors who desire to be indemnified for past losses, 
and cannot be expected to abandon willingly what they have been 
counting upon in case of resumption by their mode. 

It is important, in estimating the possibility of securing the desired 
resumption, to remember that there is no mode save the one just 
proposed which will enable us to assure the debtors that they shall 
pay no more than they really owe, and thus obtain their consent, 
without which we can do nothing. 

Let the debtors in this country, who are always in the majority, 
only see clearly that a measure will cost them but the fraction of one 
per cent, and it cannot be carried through. 

On the contrary, let them see, as they can quickly enough, that de- 
grading our coinage, or suspending specie payments, will give them 
an advantage over their creditors, and you can have them all with 
you. 

In this truth lies our danger ; and, therefore, if the creditors, who are 
numerically powerless, desire to avoid further complications, and the 
danger of total loss, the sooner they move in this direction, and 
destroy the power of such men as Pendleton and Butler, the better 
for them and for the country. 


° EFFECT OF IMMEDIATE RESUMPTION. 


It may be objected, that if we were to resume specie payments sud- 
denly, without waiting to contract the currency, or increase our hoard 
of idle gold, there would be danger of pressure for payment on the 
part of creditors, and a call for gold, which would cause another sus- 
pension, worse than the first. 

A little consideration will show us that creditors will receive neither 
less nor more after resumption, whether principal or interest, and 
also that the debtors will have precisely the same amount of assets, 
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although the price in each case will be reduced to something like a 
reasonable sum, and thus a real diminution in the amount of currency 
secured by a natural, safe mode, acting through the legitimate cause 
to reach the desired effect. 

The entire volume of legal tenders, as well as bank-notes, and all 
other obligations of which there can now be purchased in open mar- 
ket $140, for $100 in specie, or its equivalent, should be at once put 
at that price, and the legal tenders placed on interest waiting to be 
funded at periods of six, twelve, and eighteen months, in gold-interest 
bonds. 

The debts to and from the banks should be treated in the same 
manner, both national, savings, and private. We have nothing to do 
with the past, and cannot in this arrangement make up any losses 
sustained in transactions which are closed. Those cannot be opened 
without consent of both parties, and therefore we have no more right 
to legislate about them than we had to debase our coinage, and sus- 
pend specie payments, without providing for the integrity of contracts 
then in force, measured by the existing standard. 

The Constitution of the United States wisely forbids that any indi- 
vidual state shall enact laws tending to impair the validity of con- 
tract, and it is not apparent that Congress itself has the right to dis- 
regard this provision. 

There can be no manner of question but that the legal-tender act 
was unconstitutional, besides being entirely unnecessary, and a gross 
fraud upon all the then creditors.* 

There was no occasion for this great wrong, save what existed in 
the fancy of men who could not or would not see that it was not 
necessary for the government to carry on its business, no matter how 
large or small the amount, by the use of gold or even bank-notes, or 
any other form of what is ordinarily known as money. 

We shall not stop at present to discuss this question of hard cur- 
rency, about which there has been so much folly, but simply say, it will 





* If a case to test this question could be brought before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, it would be found that our position is sound, and that not one 
of the payments made in legal tenders for debts contracted prior to suspension, and 
measured by the specie standard, has been equitably or even legally paid. The 
legal-tende: act was simply a great fraud upon every creditor ; and although credit- 
ors were not deprived of all they were worth, and ruined, it was not less a wrong, 
which, if possible, ought to be set right. 

Let us have the decision of the court on this question, and understand whether 
any government like our own can change the monetary standard of the country, 
without providing for the integrity of contracts existing at the date of the change. 
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be proposed hereafter to show how it may be dispensed with both 
here and elsewhere. 


How THE WAR SHOULD HAVE BEEN CARRIED ON. 


We may look upon the war, in which unexpectedly, to most persons, 
we found ourselves engaged without due preparation, as a great in- 
ternal improvement, designed to liberate not only the colored but the 
white slaves at the South, and teach the dominant class there, that 
labor is not only respectable, but that it is a duty. 

This lesson, sooner or later, will be learned there, and also by some 
here ; and the war will be found, upon the whole, a profitable undertak- 
ing, even at the great price we have paid. 

We have, however, the right to criticise the financial management 
which has made our debt so large, and thrown the whole country, if 
not more or less the whole world, into confusion, because, until we 
have discovered our errors, we have not taken the first step towards 
their correction. ° 

Admitting, as we ought, that the machinery of our government had 
been demoralized, and rendered for the moment almost useless, it is 
still true that the entire North was ready, at the sound of the first gun, 
to rush to the field, and supply all the means required for the contest ; 
and this was kept up almost without intermission during the whole 
time the war lasted. It is a wonderful fact, that the cost of the war 
was supplied by our labor alone during those four trying years ; and 
therefore we may claim that it would have been possible, with a proper 
distribution of the burden, to have come out free from debt, and with 
no less population or wealth than we had when we commenced. 

No other nation on the globe can begin to do such a work, and 
feel it so little ; and we should take courage, and have no fear as to 
our power to pay this great debt, even if every dollar must be paid in 
ten years, and at gold rates. 

It was not the less our duty, however, to have paid some attention 
to ordinary laws of trade and finance, and not only saved ourselves 
from ridicule, but kept our prices and our debt within reasonable 
limits. 

To do this it was only necessary to remember that we desired to 
borrow, or rather obtain contributions from our people, without giv- 
ing anything in payment ; having nothing which we could give, save a 
promise of something in the future. And this promise, if it had been 


put upon interest, in sums of convenient amounts, would have drawn 
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forth all that we needed, and at a cost not more than two-thirds as 
great as we were obliged to pay. 

No one will pretend that legal tenders bearing interest, and finally 
convertible into larger notes, also on interest, would not have pur- 
chased labor and its products at a less price than if without interest. 
This truth ought to have been accepted by those who had the man- 
agement of our affairs, and who, it is well known, were warned in 
season, by disinterested, intelligent advisers, what would be the inevi- 
table consequence of commencing the issue of paper which did not 
bear interest, and become payable, or convertible into a desirable 
security, at some specific date. 

It would have been perfectly legitimate and safe for Congress to 
have authorized compound-interest notes, as advised by Hon. Amasa 
Walker and others, falling due, or being fundable, in not less than 
three years from the date of each monthly issue, — the interest payable 
in specie or its equivalent ; and the principal, if not paid, converted 
into larger notes on longer time. 

There are many now who can see, as but few could then, that such 
notes could have been used as money by the government when first 
issued, and that they would have rapidly ceased to be thus used, 
becoming gradually heavier or more valuable, and taking the form of 
investments waiting for maturity, payment of the interest, and consoli- 
dation. 

This is so plain now, that it is not necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion farther ; though we may repeat that with such notes the cost of 
the war would not have been two-thirds as much as we have been 
obliged to pay with our irredeemable paper, which ought never to 
have been issued, and which should now be withdrawn from circula- 
tion, as it could be, if placed on interest in the hands of the present 
holders, as has been already proposed, at its real gold value, which 
is the price it brings in California, and all it is worth here. 

It may be asked, perhaps, what the government could have done 
before there was time to prepare a plan and get our notes ready for 
use ; and we reply, that governments, especially such as our own, 
whether general or local, always have, or should have, sufficient 
credit to secure the title to the necessary amount of float’ng capital 
in the form of merchandise fit for its purposes, through our bankers, 
either public or private, who are the custodians of this capital, acting 
as the agents between the lenders and the borrowers. 

If a government with proper credit comes into the market as a 
borrower of fifty or a hundred million dollars, and offers a rea- 
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sonable price, it can possess itself of the amount, and have the con- 
trol of so much available property already existing, in preference to 
other borrowers, who in that case must allow their enterprises to rest 
until the demand has been supplied, and a further amount created 
for their subsequent use. 

It has already been stated, that capital, or commodities in some 
useful form, must exist before there can be any currency, or what we 
may call money, to lend. There are many theorists who imagine if 
we have money (paper money) we shall have wealth, or at least that 
which will enable us to purchase wealth. 

Let such impracticable people betake themselves to some location 
where no commodities exist, and try their experiment, and they will 
find the truth to be as we have stated it. 

But, when once the property has been created, and its price deter- 
mined by one particular kind which has a somewhat uniform relation 
to labor, then paper, which promises to deliver as much merchandise 
as gold would purchase, becomes of some use, and can act as cur- 
rency up to the extent of the commodities to be represented. 

It is not bank-notes alone which can be used for this purpose, but, 
as Mr. Webster once said with great truth, “all those things with 
which we effect our commercial transactions.” All these, whether 
notes, checks, drafis, bills of exchange, or transfers of credit, are 
currency, and must represent and act as the titles to merchandise or 
property immediately convertible. 

Now, all the government had to do at first was to show our bankers 
and capitalists that there was need of that which represented the 
commodities and labor required for the war, and assure them that 
equivalent commodities or values would be, at a future date, returned 
to them, with interest for the loan. 

Such loans are made, and always should be made, temporarily by 
bankers, in anticipation of the revenue which all governments should 
provide for, or of the means to be derived from long loans made by 
capitalists outside the banks. 

But governments have no business to lay strong hands on the 
capital gathered up by the people to be used in their commerce, any 
more than they have to take the property of individuals, or compel 
service in the field by conscription. Neither of these will answer in 
this country ; and there is no necessity that such acts should be 
resorted to, because a fair price will always bring the labor, or pro- 
ducts of labor, we need. 

Massachusetts, under our old state-bank system, had the right to 
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claim temporary loans, in anticipation of the revenue, at five per cent — 


per annum ; and this was generally a price sufficient to bring out 
all that was wanted voluntarily. But in 1843, when it became nec- 
essary to pay half a million dollars on account of our subscription to 
the stock of the Western Railroad, our credit was so low, and interest 
so high, that our five-per-cent twenty year bonds would only sell for 
eighty-six per cent, and the Legislature ordered that the Treasurer 
should borrow the necessary sum (say $430,000) to make up what we 
wanted ; and this was kept nearly eighteen months, until the pressure 
was over, and money became a drug at five per cent, though during 
most of this period it had been worth ten to the banks. 

This transaction was totally unjustifiable, and a gross wrong upon 
the bankers, who never expected to be called upon to build railroads 
for the state, or loan money for any purpose or at any time save for 
the ordinary expenses of the government, in anticipation of the rev- 
enue. : 

The similar action of the general government in forcing or per- 
suading the banks to invest their means in public loans or stocks, 
was, to say the least, a very unwise measure, and went far to destroy 
confidence in our financial managers at Washington, who ought to 
have seen then, as they should now, that the commerce of the country 
needs a certain amount of live, available capital, and that this should 
not be invested and locked up in long loans of any kind, but put into 
the hands of merchants and manufacturers, in exchange for their own 
short-date business paper, which will mature at the right time and 
place, to meet the circulation and other liabilities of the bank. 

So much misapprehension exists among our people upon this sub- 
ject, that we shall attempt to make it better understood, by showing 
what we should have, in the form of 


A TRULY NATIONAL FREE BANKING SYSTEM. 


Hitherto no such system has existed; because, while there have 
been such as were called free, there has been so much legislation 
about details in regard to management, that there has been no real 
freedom to act in accordance with natural laws of trade, which should 
be our only guide. ; 

If we look at the private banker, we shall find him loaning his 
capital, or that of his friends and constituents, which is placed in his 
hands for the purpose ; though he issues no bank-notes, and may not 
even use those put forth by others to any considerable extent. 
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It is said by some, that he does not even lend capital ; but simply 
substitutes his own better credit for that of his customers, who are 
less widely known, and therefore, unless there was some legislative 
check, he could go on putting out notes, if permitted to do so, to any 
desired extent, and thus cheat the community at least out of the 
interest, if not out of the payment of the notes themselves. 

Strictly speaking, the banker does not lend capital, or make an 
absolute transfer of property, when he draws his check or bill of 
exchange, any more than we deliver railroad or other fixed property 
when we transfer shares of stock or deeds. But he passes to the 
borrower that which is the title to, or has the power to purchase, not 
only merchandise in any of its various forms, as specie would, but 
also stocks, public debt, and all kinds of real estate. His check, if 
it is good for anything, if it is not a fraud upon him who takes it, 
must be the absolute title to and representative of commodities, and 
as good to the creditor or purchaser as gold itself. 

This is, or should be, the proper characteristic of everything with 
which we effect our commercial transactions ; and then all these forms 
of paper and credits are currency, and serve the same purpose as 


‘specie, with more convenience, and vastly less cost. 


At the head of all these forms of currency we find bank-notes, 
which to most persons appear more like money than anything save 
gold and silver, though they are in fact not any different, save in 
appearance, from the cashier’s check, which will make a purchase or 
pay a debt upon the same terms as the notes. 

The Treasurer of Massachusetts issues his checks for millions of 
dollars every year ; and these are more or less currency, as much as 
bank-notes, in which they are payable, if the holder so elects. 

But, when the sums are large, he does not do this, but has the 
amount placed to his credit instead of the treasurer’s, and then 
draws his own checks, which are in turn credited and drawn against, 
until finally many debts have been paid, purchases made, balances 
adjusted, and still no notes used. 

We shall find, upon a little investigation, that the great bulk of the 
business of our country is effected without resorting to the use of 
bank-notes, and that these, legal tenders and specie included, use 
really but the small change required in our immense transactions, 
which at a single point (the clearing-house in New York) amount to 
more than a hundred million dollars every day, or thirty thousand 
million per annum. 

Let us realize this, and not make so much account hereafter of the 
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importance of bank-notes as part of our financial machinery, not 
forgetting, however, that they are a great convenience, and not likely 
to be dispensed with, even in exchange for legal tenders, which are 
nothing but a debt without interest, or specific date of payment, and 
in no wise fit for currency, which should always be promptly convert- 
ible. 

While we deny that the bank-note has any more value or power 
than the check, and doubt seriously whether Congress or any other 
legislative power can interfere constitutionally with the use of either, 
we are still disposed to have some provision by which the notes can 
be made the pivot, or controlling center, around which all our bank- 
ing operations shall revolve. 

And this purpose can be effected by a simple general law, which 
shall require nothing of the banker but that he shall receive the notes 
of the government, and give sufficient security that they shall always 
be promptly convertible into specie funds, not only at the place of 
issue, but at the commercial center towards which they naturally 
flow, and where they are consequently most valuable to the holder. 

This condition of central redemption, or convertibility, was the 
essential feature of our old Suffolk-Bank system, which for so many 
years served our New-England business men, even without the aid of 
legislation, until the passage of a short but important act in March, 
1860, which provided substantially that all country-bank-notes should 
be accepted, if at all, upon the same terms as those of the city. 

This is precisely the condition to which we would now bring each 
bank in the country, requiring only that the notes issued should be 
followed to their natural trade center, and there made as good as 
gold by the banker, under a penalty for failure which would make 
failure impossible. 

We should also require a reasonable tax on the circulation to be 
paid into the public treasury, as was proposed by the auditor of 
accounts for this commonwealth, in his report for the year 1853, 
because it would not only be equitable, but tend to check the tend- 
ency to over-issue on the part of the bank, which could only afford to 
take and pay for just as many notes as our business legitimately de- 
manded. 

It is this precise, natural adaptation of the supply to the demand, — 
greater at one time, and less at another, — which our plan will secure, 
and which cannot possibly be found in any other way ; and this 
result can be reached without attempting to determine by legislation 
as to the number of banks, amount of capital, notes issued, or specie 
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kept on hand, as all these will adjust themselves perfectly if left in 
freedom, as they should be. 

If the South can create capital, or borrow it already created at the 
North or in Europe, there may be banks established just so far as 
this can be done, and no farther. It is simple folly to talk of creating 
capital by establishing banks, or issuing notes ; for both of these are 
effects, and not causes: and, the sooner this truth is appreciated by 
some of our financial writers, the better. 

It will be well, also, if some of the same class, who do not seem to 
lack general intelligence, will learn that the sum to be kept as 
“specie reserves” cannot be fixed by law, because it constantly va- 
ties, and must depend upon the condition of the bank as to its notes 
receivable, which are, or ought to be, its main reliance, falling due and 
being paid at the right time and place to meet its own obligations. 

The bank in the country which has funds in the city does not need 
gold, nor does that in Boston or other cities require anything better 
than funds in New York, or, still better, in London, which for the 
present is the commercial center of the globe, and therefore the point 
upon which a draft or bill of exchange is most desirable. 

Let there be international coinage and currency as well, so that 
there shall not be a bank-note issued in this country or any other 
which shall not be convertible into that which will purchase a bill of 
exchange on the general commercial center at par, that being suffi- 
cient to make a payment or purchase everywhere. 

All this is within our reach, and sooner or later our practical labor- 
saving instincts will show us that we cannot afford to go on as we 
have done hitherto, disregarding all those laws of trade in our col- 
lective, which we so readily obey in our individual, capacity. 

We shall find that we can, and should, return immediately to the 
specie standard ; and then, having disposed equitably of all existing 
currency liabilities, we shall establish a truly national free banking 
system, which by its own natural action will keep every person in 
condition to meet his obligations, and thus prevent in future the 
necessity for suspensions, inflations, and all their attendant evils and 
complications. 

To this complexion at last we shall surely come ; and we trust the 
day is not far distant when our vision may become a reality, and the 
nation be at peace. 


D. WILDER. 
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RELIGION. 


HE soul’s deep longing for sublimer truths ; 
Its thirst for knowledge of itself beyond 
The narrow fact of being; the desire 
To grasp the infinite, and bind it down 
To finite comprehension ; and, besides, 
The adoration of exalted good 
Enthroned as Deity ; and, more than these, 
A love of all humanity, expressed 
In loving actions and heroic deeds, 
(True acted prayers, more eloquent than wi) 
We call religion, and its standard raise 
Higher or lower as the inward voice 
Which rules our souls is powerful or weak. 
What men call creeds, are atoms of the whole ; 
Stars, which around one common center ‘move, 
In circling orbits; some of them more near, 
And others farther from it; but not one 
Embracing all things in itself alone. 
Each claims importance over all the rest, — 
As earth claims consequence o’er all the hosts 
Of greater planets and effulgent suns 
Whose rays are poured upon it,—and rolls on 
In sovereign forgetfulness, and deems 
In pride itself the ruler of them all, 
When ’tis the least of many. 
Every creed 
Wears truths and errors in its breast combined ; 
But holds them all unquestioning until 
The errors die, and with them pass away 
Its chief distinctions, and its life is merged 
Within some other. Yet the errors stand 
Embalmed in history, and tell to all 
That errors are the parents of reform: 
For from them rise abuses which excite 
The indignation of mankind, and cause 
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Their own destruction ; and as oftentimes 
The fairest flowers spring from foulest soil, 
So from the blackest falsehoods oft arise 
The purest blossoms of undaunted truth. 
But why do men so labor to confine 
Their aspirations for exalted things 
In chains of words, and deem the man profane 
Who strives to soar above them into realms 
Where truth is purer? Is it servile fear 
Born out of jealousy, and weak distrust 
Of progress and improvement? May not all 
Share the same sources whence the greater soul 
Brings down its inspiration to impart 
To all humanity ? Or is it not 
The inability to see beyond 
The narrow present, which excites the throng 
Of common minds to ridicule or curse 
The subtile thoughts they cannot comprehend ? 
As in the day we cannot see the stars 
With eyes unaided, for the nearer sun 
With more immediate brightness overwhelms 
Their feebler luster, —though a single star, 
So‘small in seeming, may in truth exceed 
The sun a hundred-fold in size and light, 
Though indistinct in distance, —so the creeds 
In common use are nearer to the ken 
Of crude humanity, and blind its sense 
To things more distant, though sublimer far. 
And all who strive to point the error out 
To other men are branded infidels, 
And scoffed and sneered at; and their sufferings 
Render the truth more sacred, and in time, 
When generations may have passed away, 
That truth is manifest to all, and then 
The martyred d/asphemer becomes a saint, 
And almost worshiped, while his followers 
Torment some other victim, who in time 
Is also raised to saintdom. Many fools 
Carve their own follies into idols huge, 
And then bow down and worship, and, by force 
Of their example, draw a thoughtless crowd 
In all sincerity to follow them 
In adoration ; and, if any dare 
To strip the falsehood, in their pious rage 
They call it sacrilege, and all the more 
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Pursue their error till the tread of Time 

Has crushed it into atoms. Wise men, too, 
Frame their opinions into creeds, and draw 
Disciples after them. And thus arose 

Many religions of the misty past, 

And some which rule the present ; but each one 
Must yield in time to better, though the truths 
Which they contain can never pass away. 
There’s no destruction ; only ceaseless change 
In thought as well as matter, and the needs 
Of human progress regulate that change. 

Faith is a help in struggling after truth : 
But, when ’tis blind, ’tis worthless; for it twines 
About the reason as a parasite 
Twines round the forest monarch, and br‘ngs death 
To its supporter, and then dies itself 
For want of nourishment. But earnest Faith, 
When ’tis clear-sighted, is a priceless guide 
To keep the reason from the silly doubts 
Imposed by mock philosophers. Let faith 
Serve as a lamp to reason, let the heart 
Go hand in hand with intellect ; and then 
The world will be the better, and the cause 
Of pure religion triumph over all. 


FRANK WIGGLESWORTH CLARKE. 














AN ALLEGORY. 


OME time ago, I won’t say how long, an old woman dwelt in 
Humanity, a small town upon the banks of the River Time. Her 
name was Modern Superstition, the relict of the late John Calvin. 
Having no family of her own, she adopted a child called Religion, 
whom she found one dark, dismal night, exposed on her threshold. 
But, notwithstanding her age, she had a lover, whose name was Creed, 
of Doctrine Hill ; and I dare say that long ere now he would have 
married her, if she had not been peculiarly fond of having her own 
way. Her obstinacy in a trifle or two—some say thirty-nine —had 
caused the match to be broken off more than once; and had it 
not been for the mediation of Ignorance and Fear, her parents, and 
Miss Bible, her most beloved friend, who did all they could to make 
them agree, there would not now be much love lost between them. 
But still Creed, whether influenced by ignorance and fear, or not, was 
very much attached to Superstition, and never lost an opportunity of 
showing his devotion to her. An old friend of his, called Common 
Sense, who lived in Heart’s-Ease Home, on the other side of the 
road, was very much grieved at this evident infatuation, and could not 
} refrain from speaking his mind about it. “ Dear Creed,” he used to 
say to him, as he leaned over his garden-gate, smoking his evening 
pipe, “I really am at a loss to conceive how a man of your prospects 

can have any affection for such an old jade as that. Why, man, she 
\ will be the death of you yet. Were I in your shoes, I would immedi- 
ately transfer my love to Miss Philosophy, who, you khow, is young, 

beautiful, pure, and indeed in every way better than Superstition.” 
But Creed, who was not unaccustomed to the admonitions of Common 
Sense, would only smile in reply, and continue his visits to Mrs. S., mut- 
tering, “ It’s all very well for the like of Old Sense to talk in that strain. 
He is perfectly well aware that I have been in love with her all my life, 
and can’t give her up now, no matter how inferior people think her.” 
Common Sense however, though displeased, was not discouraged by 
the perversity of Creed ; and, when persuasion was of no avail, he 
derided and mocked him so much that Creed at last became heartily 
ashamed of his own name. But all the derision and mockery of 
Common Sense was in vain. Creed was determined to have his own 
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way, inspite of him. Mrs. Superstition, being rich and affluent, had 
plenty of friends, of whom Folly, Cant, Stupidity, and Cheek were 
the most intimate, and rarely — nay, never — did they show themselves 
unworthy of her confidence. Being generally pretty hard up, and 
always on the lookout for a dollar, they held themselves constantly 

. at her disposal, and never suffered themselves to be deterred by their 
sister Shame, who sometimes put them in mind of their souls, from 
obeying her onerous behests. 

But Superstition, rich and affluent as she was, was not without 
enemies. Common Sense, and his son Science, you know, heartily 
hated her. Nor was their hate without its justification either: for they 
knew for certain, though it was only whispered elsewhere, that she 
had beaten to death certain infants that she had formerly adopted to 
divert her in her solitude ; and they feared — nay, they were sure — 
she would kill Religion one of these days, unless she were withdrawn 
from her care. The Philosophers, who lived at a short distance from 
Common Sense, were also the avowed foes of Superstition, and did 
all in their power to annoy her. For, her influence being so much op- 
posed to the welfare of the place, they thought they were justified in 
trying to drive her off by fair means or foul. 

There was, however, one way in particular in which Mrs. S. made 
herself very disagreeable to her neighbors. It was as follows: Mrs. 
S., being the daughter of Fear and Ignorance, had an hereditary dread 
of some Big Being, who she said lived up behind Orthodox Range, 
the large mountains that shelter Conservative Pond, where Mrs. S. 
ruled supreme. About this Being she told a great many absurd sto- 
ries. She remembered the day, she used to say, when he came down 
upon us, when we least expected him, bringing death and desolation 
wherever he went, and this only because we omitted to pay him due 
deference. As a matter of course, Common Sense, his son Science, 
and the Philosophers, laughed at these idle tales, and did their best 
to counteract their baneful influence on the minds of Humanity. But 
Superstition, relying on the adherence of Creed, and having plenty 
of power and pelf, was more than a match for their united efforts, 
and invariably, thanks to Ignorance and Fear, had the majority on 
her side. But still this nonsense of Superstition would not have 
been so detestable to Common Sense and his followers, if it had not 
involved a very disagreeable consequence, which, if you care to hear 
it, I will relate as well as I can. 

Mrs. S. was under the firm impression that the Big Being would 
not remain her friend unless he were regularly entertained by the 
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gabbling of Ganders ; and for this purpose, which seemed the object 
of her being, she maintained a flock of very clamorous ones. ‘Their 
gabbling, which was frequently nocturnal, was the great source of the 
animosity of Common Sense and his friends, and they did all they 
could to bring about its abolition: but as yet to very little purpose ; 
for Religion, whose indispensable aid they besought, was too much 
under the control of Superstition to be of any service to them. Com- 
mon Sense, to be sure, even went the length of demanding the hand 
of Religion for his son, Science, in marriage, in order to tone down 
the nuisance a little. But Mrs. S. would not listen to him at all. “It’s 
no use,” she cried. “ The gabbling is the very life of me: it’s always 
been so. Were I to give it up now, the Big Being would be down 
upon me in no time. And, as to Science marrying Religion, it is 
entirely out of the question. He can’t afford to support her yet. No: 
Religion is mine, and I am going to keep her.” Upon hearing this, 
Common Sense, at the suggestion of Experience, who did all the hard 
work of Humanity, declared that further argument was useless, and 
forthwith resolved upon more active measures. 

As to Religion herself, she had always been secretly attached to 
Science, who reciprocated her affection. But, somehow or other, 
Science you know, who was a little old-fogyish in his tastes, never 
came out like a man to withdraw her from her mother’s protection. 
“QO, Science!” she used to whisper to herself, “ why don’t you come 
and take me by force? I am sure I would like you all the better for 
it. Granny,” for so she called her mother, “does not give me any 
peace, now that she knows I have taken a fancy to you.” Now Sci- 
ence was not by any means ignorant of what Religion had to suffer 
from Superstition, yet he believed he was justified in doing as he did. 
His great excuse was, that, so long as that odious family of Creeds 
controlled the commerce of Humanity, he could n’t earn enough to 
support them both. “ I,” said he, “ deal in truths and facts ; but they, 
who prefer convenient falsities, spoil my market. Experience, it is 
true, — who, by the way, is a first-rate salesman, — helps me a little : 
but Creed & Co., you see, being a much older firm, can afford to 
adulterate their wares ; and therefore, being able to sell cheaper than 
I, have vulgar prejudice in their favor. But,” continued he, assuring 
Religion of his devotion to her, “I will be the death of them yet ; 
Just you wait a little. If they a’n’t bankrupt within a year or two, it 
won’t be my fault. Don’t be alarmed, my dove.” Meanwhile, during 
this state of affairs between Science and Religion, Mrs. S.’s flock of 
Ganders began to decline. One after another, they died off, to her 
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great concern. No later than yesterday, she found an affectionate old 
gander dead in his bed. ‘This was too much for the old lady to bear. 
She burst into tears ; and accusing the youngest, Miss Philosophy of 
being the author of the calamity she retired to her room, and refused 
to see any one except Cant, Creed, and Miss Bible, whose condolence 
she felt essential to her peace of mind. But Fate had still a worse 
reverse in store for Mrs. S. A tribe of daring Hawks, whose leaders 
were Avarice, Vice, and Popery, attracted by the hypocritical clamors 
of the geese, encamped in the neighborhood, and were making great 
havoc among the goslings, so that on Conservative Pond, the rendez- 
vous of the flock, which had formerly been so populous, there was 
hardly a gosling of genius to be seen. 

This additional misfortune, however, had the effect of restoring 
Mrs. Superstition to herself, and reviving the zeal of Cant, Creed, & 
Co., and their party generally ; for they all saw that it was high time 
to attend to the conservation of the gabbling. So they convened in 
council to talk the matter over. Cheek, who, as usual, was the first to 
proffer his advice, advocated the utter extirpation of the Philosophies, 
whom he accused as the first causes of the trouble. Now, this motion 
was very much to the taste of Stupidity and Cant: but old Law, and 
his son Justice, though exceedingly conservative in general, would 
not hear of it ; and therefore, Cheek, was obliged to withdraw his mo- 
tion. Eloquent Cant then proposed the incubation of another set of 
“ warranted ” conservative eggs. Folly, Creed, Popery, all, not even 
excepting Miss Bible, who was also consulted, were unanimous in 
adopting this resolution. “Gabbling,” they said, “ was indispensable 
to the salvation of Humanity, and must be had by hook or by 
crook.” Hence the resolve was worded thus: “ Resolved, That a 
brood of goslings be immediately hatched and trained in the old- 
fashioned way, for the mollification of the Big Being of Orthodox 
Range, who is now punishing Humanity for its indifference to 
gabble.” 

The great difficulty now was, to obtain the “ warranted ” conserva- 
tive eggs ; for Mrs. S. and her friends, though pretty fair judges of 
geese, knew very little about eggs. They were therefore forced, very 
much to their secret chagrin, to send a relative of theirs, called Neces- 
sity, to Common Sense for advice in the selection of the requisite ones. 
He, of course, was told not to tell who sent him ; but somehow or 
other, with his wonted want of care, he let “ the cat out of the bag.” 
Common Sense, therefore, having reason to believe that Superstition 
was at the bottom of it, found that he had a first-rate chance of 
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counteracting her, and accordingly made up his mind at once as to 
what to do. “To-morrow,” said he, in answer to Necessity, “you 
come with me to Paradise Found,” — this was where all the Radicals 
dwelt —“ and I will give you the very thing you want.” — “ All right,” 
replied Necessity : “ I will surely come.” Necessity then, bidding him 
“good-night,” went off satisfied, and informed his employers of the 
success of his mission. They were delighted to hear it ; and, thanking 
him for his pains, they admonished him to be punctual upon the 
morrow. 

In the mean time, the depredations of Avarice, Popery and Vice, 
were frightful in the extreme: the Big Being was evidently on their 
side. In vain did Cant hold up hell fire as a scarecrow ; in vain did 
Stupidity set snares to catch them, and Folly throw sticks and stones 
at them ; in vain did Superstition fret and fume, and her pacificatory 
ganders gabble. All was of no avail, because Ignorance and Fear, 
being at the Acad of the family, had more authority than they ought 
to have had ; and if Religion, who pitied the vexation of her Granny, 
had not rendered them some .assistance, Conservative Pond would 
soon have been bereft of its dearest denizens. But, nevertheless, Re- 
ligion could not help seeing the insanity of Mrs. Superstition, and 
even was upon the point of leaving her protection more than once. 
Besides, Cant and Cheek, having made themselves very disagreeable 
to her, their insolence was another occasion of her desire to abandon 
the roof of her mother: indeed, she threatened to do so on the first 
provocation they gave her. Both had, as is known, from time to time, 
damaged her reputation in the vicinity; and Science, who alone 
understood Religion, had some difficulty in vindicating it. Conse- 
quently, Religion, not wishing to give Science any more trouble than 
she could help, preferred, even at the expense of gratitude, to leave 
the house of Mrs. S., than expose herself to a repetition of the injury. 
But Mrs. S., knowing that she could not do without her, obliged Cant 
and Cheek to draw it a little milder in the mean time. Religion then, 
having a better time of it than heretofore, felt inclined to stay with 
her mother until death intervened. But Mrs. S., like most disagree- 
able people, was in no hurry to leave the turmoil of life ; and Cant, 
who was a first-rate doctor, took such good care of her, that the prob- 
ability of her decease seemed more and more remote every day of 
her life. This, however, was to be expected ; for modern Superstition 
was the daughter of a long-lived race. Her very parents were still 
alive ; and, though some said they had one foot in the grave, they bade 
fair to keep the other out of it for some time to come. 
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But to return to my story. Necessity, on the morning after his 
interview with Common Sense, was sound asleep in his bed ; and, if 
Cant had not waked him with a scream in the ear, he would have 
slept ali memory of his appointment away. As soon as he had 
dressed himself, and taken his morning meal, he proceeded to the 
abode of Common Sense, whom he found waiting for him, all ready 
to start for Paradise Found. They soon arrived at that beautiful 
place. Necessity was charmed with it: the state of business, bliss, 
morality, and culture was so superexcellent, he could not refrain 
from expressing his admiration. “Why!” he exclaimed, “this is a 
far finer place than Conservative Pond. People seem to be far hap- 
pier, purer, and better here than they are at home. It will never do 
for Conservative Geese to be surpassed by Radical Birds of Paradise. 
I must tell Superstition about it.” But Common Sense, who listened 
to him with great interest till he made this last remark, could not 
help smiling now, and quickly observed that he might save himself 
the trouble, as he (C. S.) had frequently mentioned the matter to her, 
without meeting with any encouragement. He also added, “ My 
only hope now rests in Experience, he will attend to her.” 

They arrived at last at the place where the eggs were to be found. 
Necessity left the purchase of them to Common Sense, in whom he 
had perfect faith. So Common Sense bought the eggs, and straight- 
way handed them over to Necessity, who took them without a doubt 
of their being the very ones that his employers wanted, and thanked 
him for his trouble. But Common Sense, whom a secret joy seemed 
to pervade, only expressed his satisfaction at being of some service to 
him, and bade him good-by, saying that important business called 
him elsewhere. Whereupon Necessity immediately turned to Super- 
stition, and gave her the eggs. Mrs. S. then called her familiars to- 
gether again, and, showing them the eggs, asked their opinion about 
them. Nearly all were delighted with this aspect, especially Cheek, 
who rapturously declared they were ahead of anything he ever saw. 
Cant was the only one that did not like the looks of them: but per- 
haps his prejudice against them was owing to the fact that Common 
Sense had something to do with the getting of them: old Sense, you 
see, once threatened to cut out his tongue, an offense that Cant never 
could forgive. Superstition, too, had her doubts ; but, as she rather 
prided herself upon her faith, she thought she would risk them. The 
eggs, therefore, after passing another examination, were placed under 
the wing of a melancholy old Goose for incubation, in an elegant 
nest, that had just been prepared for the purpose, and called, with 
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reference to the process of incubation, “ Divinity Lair.” Everything 
now being arranged, Mrs. S. and her familiars sat down to await the 
result of their efforts. 

While this state of matters subsisted, the clandestine intercourse of 
Science with Religion continued. They used to meet at the. house of 
the Philosophers, who did all they could to promote the match. But 
Religion had conscientious scruples. In spite of the abuse she had 
received at the hand of her Granny, in spite of the insolence of Cant 
and Cheek, of the wishes of the Philosophers, and her love of Science, 
she seemed resolved to abide with Mrs. S. in her old age, or, rather, 
dotage. And Liberality, an easy-going old friend of the Philosophies, 
who was staying with them at that time, upheld her in this resolution. 
“Stick to your dear Granny,” said he, “ who took such kind care of 
you in your infancy, and let Science look out for himself for a while : 
he is able enough to do it.” But young Science thought this was 
hardly fair, and he treated Liberality with great disdain for his want 
of sympathy with him ; and if his father, Common Sense, had not 
intervened, there would have been quite a rumpus between them. 
His father told him never to mind ; that it would be all right in a day 
or two, as he had taken infallible measures for the discomfiture of his 
foes. This information tranquilized Science. 

But let us return to the residence of Mrs. Superstition, at Conserva- 
tive Pond. One day, the old goose, looking a little blue, came and 
told Mrs. S. that the young birds were about ready to leave the shell. 
“You don’t say so?” hastily inquired Creed, who was giving Mrs. S. 
a morning call. “Yes, indeed!” said the goose, with tears in her 
eyes: “I am very sorry to say so, for the genuine Conservative egg 
takes a much longer time to hatch. Besides, there are a few very 
funny ones among them, whose looks I don’t like: they put me in 
mind of Paradise Found.” Upon hearing this, Creed looked at Mrs. 
S., and Mrs. S. looked at Creed, who said: “ Perhaps Cant was right, 
after all. You remember he said he did n’t admire them at all.” But, 
thus startled, Mrs. S. did not wait to reply. She hurried off, without 
a moment's delay, to take a look at the eggs. Carefully, very care- 
fully, she examined them; and though she did not much fancy their 
appearance, she could not find anything very bad about the majority. 
I think she only found two who were radically bad, and of these she 
immediately got rid. Strange, with all her keenness, that she over- 
looked one or two that were awfully addled: but these were not radi- 
cally bad ; they did not put her in mind of Paradise Found, you know. 
Having thus examined them, she now concluded to wait and see how 
the remainder turned out. 
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At length the process of incubation was over, and the clerical flock 
left their shells. The old goose then went and brought her mistress 
to see them. Mrs. S. anxiously inspected them. “ Well,” asked the 
goose, “how do they please you?” — “I don’t know,” she replied. 
“Tt seems to me that their gabble has n’t the good old conservative 
twang ; and don’t you think that this long-legged one here is a little 
too irreverent? But what’s this? Good heavens! he is actually grin- 
ning at me, the villian! put him out.” —“ But,” retorted the goose, 
with a groan, “he, alas! is not the only irreverent one. There are at 
least half a dozen more, who are worse than he. You can’t expel him 
without expelling the rest ; and that, after our expense, you know, don’t 
pay. Would it not be better to wait till graduation day, when we will 
surely know how they stand.” — “ Do as you please,” sighed Super- 
stition. “Iam sick at heart. Bring me to my room ; and send for 
Dr. Cant and Miss Bible, for I want consolation.” So the sympa- 
thetic fowl, obedient to her request, put her to bed, and sent for her 
comforters. But Cant was the only one that came. Miss Bible was 
indisposed. Billy Criticism, the dentist, had just been pulling one or 
two of her decayed teeth. She wanted consolation herself. Cant, 
however, did his best for Mrs. Superstition, and soon succeeded in 
restoring her to herself. Eloquence, during the illness of Mrs. S., was 
hired to give the brood the needed lessons in gabbling. He did all 
in his power to bring forth the notes that Mrs. S. liked so well, but 
failed completely. It was evidently not in the birds. Creed accused 
them of listening to the radical sentiments of an itinerant bird of Para- 
dise Found. “It is he,” he observed to the gander in command, 
“whose free thought is the cause of our bad luck. As long as that 
infernal bird remains in the vicinity, you can’t get this generation to 
listen to the like of you or me. The gander was compelled to admit 
that such was the case, and dreaded graduation day more and more. 

The long-looked-for but ominous day arrived at last ; and Supersti- 
tion (though scarcely convalescent) and her friends assembled around 
Conservative Pond to witness the ceremony. Religion was there too, 
and watched the conduct of the young graduates with great interest. 
They found her presence quite inspiring, I can assure you. The grad- 
uates were ushered down to the brink of the pond into which they 
were expected to jump, to show the world how they could swim in 
Conservative slime : therein consisted the graduation. A signal was 
to precede the jump: and all who obeyed it were to get everything 
that was good ; whereas, those who did not, were to forfeit all claim to 
the corn, and regard of rich Superstition. Well, the signa! was given 
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at last. But, O Jupiter! only two, the two that came out of the addled 
eggs, — the ugliest of the lot, — obeyed it. The signal was given again, 
— the last chance, ‘t was said ; but no other bird noticed it. Supersti- 
tion with fierce intent, ran towards them with a broom: but, lo! the 
graduates suddenly spread their pinions; and, ere she advanced 
another stride, they became as specks on the horizon, so swiftly did 
they fly away. This sight overpowered Superstition: she swooned. 
Whereupon Cant, Creed, Cheek, all who were there, crowded round 
her, and, by dint of great energy, succeeded in restoring animation. But 
Mrs. S. had received a blow from which she could not recover in her 
present state of health. She only lived to die a few hours afterwards. 
No sooner had Religion, who could not leave her Granny in her 
misery, soothed her to sleep, than a terrific noise was heard in the 
yard below. It was not wind, it was not gabbling, it was not thunder. 
Will I tell you what it was? I will. It was Law, who having yielded 
to the wishes of Justice, and his son Common Sense, had turned radi- 
cal, and was now stoning Cant, Stupidity, Folly, and Cheek to death. 
The clamor these pitiful rascals made caused the death of Modern 
Superstition. As soon as she heard it, she gave up the ghost. I 
don’t wonder at it. Law then drowned the ganders in Conservative 
Pond. The two young ones who graduated, to be sure, prayed hard 
for mercy, and offered to recant. But no. Justice was justice, and 
they had to suffer. They should have been smashed against the wall 
while they were in the shell. 

Then Science came for Religion, and took her away in a coach- 
and-four. The wedding was grand, magnificent ; the like had never 
been seen before by Humanity. Justice, Law, Liberty, Truth, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and the Philosophies, were all present together 
for the first time in their lives. Common Sense gave away the bride, 
and Prosperity sanctified the nuptial knot. Necessity officiated, and 
Joy was master of the ceremonies. Common Sense was never so 
happy in his life. “Ha, ha, ha!” laughed he, looking at Truth, who 
was inseparable from the youngest Miss Philosophy. “ It’s all owing 
to my radical Bird and birds of Paradise. They are the lights of the 
world. More power to them!” 

Science and Religion are now living happily in Paradise Found. 
As to the birds that didn’t graduate, they have since become quite 
noted for their abilities, and may be seen at any time. They never 
had reason to regret the service they did Religion. She has since 
taken good care of them. 

As to the firm, Creed & Co., they failed immediately after the 
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death of Superstition. It was her capital, you see, which kept them 
afloat. Creed himself committed suicide: he was found dead on 
Doctrine Rock a fortnight after the marriage of Religion. I don’t 
know what became of his partners. As to Miss Bible, Billy Criticism 
was the death of her. He gave her system, which was constitutionally 
weak, a shock which she could not get over: he once pulled a tooth 
too many by mistake. But, long before her demise, her head was 
affected. She hardly ever had an opinion of her own, which was very 
annoying to those who thought that she knew more than Science. 
She died, however, regretted by none, — just as she had lived, — very 
much in debt. Still she died the possessor of a valuable or two which 
she bequeathed to Humanity in her Zés¢ament, in token of her grati- 
tude for the “ Tick ” they gave her when she was alive. 

I need hardly add, that Avarice, Vice, and Popery, with their re- 
tainers, no longer attracted by the clamor of ganders, decamped for 
parts unknown. Some, however, go the length of saying hey have not 
left the country yet, and will probably remain for a day or two more. 
We think that this story is not improbable ; but this we know, — they 
don’t show their noses in Paradise Found. And as to the Big Being 
whom Mrs. Modern S. feared, why, he turned out a mere myth, after 
all. Mrs. Modern, you see, not having any soul of her own, was 
oblivious of the immanent existence of a far Bigger Being, who be- 
souled the soul of Humanity with himself, the All in All, whose name 
be praised forevermore. 


Zu WENIG. 
































PLOTINUS. 


O better test could be applied, for ascertaining one’s aptitude 
for metaphysical studies, than his appreciation of Plotinus. 
Learned as he is, he has, besides, the remarkable merit of treating the 
profoundest themes logically, and of dealing with ideas and things 
palpable to the senses ; such is his grasp of thought and felicity of 
handling. And it were well if his works were studied by us. His 
topics are of universal importance, concerning men of all times. And 
it were well, if inside of Christendom, especially, the spirit and scope 
of the profound school of thinkers to which he belonged found free 
entertainment. Promoting a robust and manly method, his books are 
good correctives of the exclusiveness of thought on scientific and ethi- 
cal subjects, still adhering in our schools of science and divinity. A 
church and culture might be founded on his ideas. And one does 
not wonder at Thomas Taylor’s enthusiasm about his genius, nor 
of Henry More’s version of the oracle of Apollo concerning him : — 


“Who such things did see 
Even in the tumult, that few can arrive 
Of all are named from philosophy 
To that high pitch, or to such secrets dive.” 


Nor do we think Norris’s praise of More is underseved, though the 
works of both are almost unopened, if not unnamed, by the scholars 
and divines of our time. 


“Others in learning’s chorus bear their part, 
And the great work distinctly share ; 
Thou, our great catholic professor art, 
All science is annexed to thy unerring chair; 
Some lesser synods of the wise 
The muses kept in universities ; 
But never yet till in thy soul 
Had they a council cecumenical : 
An abstract they ’d a mind to see 
Of all their scattered gifts, and summed them up in thee. 
Thou hast the arts whole Zodiac run, 
And fathom’st all that here is known ; 
Strange restless curiosity. : 
Adam himself came short of thee, — 
He tasted of the fruit, thou bearest away the tree.” 


A. Bronson ALCcorTT. 
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A PARAPHRASE OF THE PSALM 


HE heavens are telling the glory 
Of God with their voice, 


The firmament showeth the Master 
His handiwork choice. 

And day unto day ever speaketh, 
Pronouncing his praise ; 

And night unto night. showeth knowledge 
Revealing his ways. 

There cometh no sound of their language 
To smite on the ear, 

There cometh no noise to be harkened ; 
Yet send they a clear 

Proclamation, gone out through the earth, 
And their words are out-hurled 

To cleave through the distance remotest, 
The ends of the world. 


In the heaven the sun hath pavilion. 
How glorious his face 

When proud he comes forth like a bridegroom ! 
He joys in the race 

Like the swift-footed man who outrunneth, 
And winneth the prize, 

So glad he sets forth on his journey, 
And measures the skies: 

From end unto end of the heavens 
On moves he in might ; 

And naught from his heat can be hidden, 
And naught from his light. 


The law of the Lord is perfect, 
Converting the soul. 

The heart may rejoice in his statutes, 
For right shall control. 

The word of the Lord is sure, 
The simple makes wise. 

The command of the Lord is pure, 
Enlightening the eyes. 
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A Paraphrase of the Psalm XIX. 135 


The fear of the Lord is unfading, 
Enduring forever ; 

And righteous and true are his judgments, 
And wavering never. 

These things are more worthy the winning 
Than gold of the mine; 

More sweet to the taste than honey 
In honey-comb fine. 

By them is thy servant admonished 
From evil, O Lord! 

Then cometh a joy in their keeping, 
Then cometh reward. 


Whoe’er can behold his own error ? 
O Lord! let thy ray 
Explore all my dark-hidden evil, 
And cleanse it away ; 
And keep me afar from presumption, 
That striveth to reign. 
From the great transgression, oh! save me, 
The woe and the pain. 
If the light that is in me be darkness, 
. Oh! keep me upright. 
Let the words of my mouth be acceptable, 
Lord, in thy sight. 
The thought and the wish of my soul 
Be accepted by thee. 
O Lord! my strength, my redeemer, 
Redeem, strengthen me! 
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EDITORIAL. 


ENCOURAGING. 


OTWITHSTANDING the frequent and emphatic dec- 
laration that the people are nowhere disposed to recog- 

nize the claims of free thought, or sustain a man who utters 
unpopular truths, — a statement which conscientious Unitari- 
ans have been prone to believe, and forward in expressing, — 
late statistics show a more promising state of affairs than the 
most sanguine radical five years ago would have ventured to 
predict. There was a familiar anecdote reported during aboli- 
tion times, to the effect that the liberal churches were obliged 
to put up with an abolition preacher, or take one of but little 
wit. With no desire to push the inference to an extreme, we 
may say that a similar state of affairs seems to be hastening on 
in reference to this new agitation in which the churches are 
directly interested. The question is one of ecclesiastical bond- 
age, of liberating the minds of men from the thralldom of Szper- 
naturalism. Not many young men of wit can cling to the old 
“divine mysteries” in the present day, to the duty of preach- 
ing bondage to the human soul, to the idea of a lord, or king 
for American citizens, —of a God who can find no avenue to 
their hearts, but through one person born in a foreign land, and 
long since dead, and “ passed to his reward.” The logic of life 
forces the old dogmas from their resting-places, and routs them 
every day. Men say, “ We must talk sense.” The people re- 
ply, “That 1s so.” The issue is working itself up. Everybody 
is at the same work. Bishop Eastman “confirmed” a class 
of young people at New Bedford the other day, and warned 
them, with as much concern as Pope Pius might have done, 
against the infidelity of the current literature, mentioning, we 
_ believe, the “ Atlantic Monthly.” He did not see that he was 
but advertising that periodical to his new converts. Undoubtedly 
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they will not rest until they have read Professor Stowe in a late 
number on “ The Talmud,” and take a first lesson in “ rational 
inquiry.” Thus the God of heaven and of earth causes even 
the fears of popes and bishops to praise him. The old text 
applies here: “ Ye can do nothing against the truth, but every- 
thing for the truth.” Such is the encouragement. 


_— 





THIN CHURCHES. 


UTSIDE of the large cities,where fine music does not form 

the chief attraction, the people do not go to church. This 
fact, however, causes little or no concern to any but those di- 
rectly interested in keeping the church alive. We state noth- 
ing more than is generally credited and discussed in all the 
church newspapers. It is the common talk, that, for some rea- 
son not yet agreed upon, churches do not thrive. At one time 
it was supposed, by the few faithful among the laity, that the 
real cause was a dearth of “smart preachers.” This has proved, 
on the whole, to be a fallacy. Smart preachers fail almost as 
signally as others. Recently, as we advertised our readers last 
month, a new call has been made: this time it is supposed that 
the salvation of churches depends on “dull preachers.” But we 
incline to regard this as a wild speculation. The old times have 
passed away. Whether for good or bad, is another question. 
The fact must be respected. Both dull preaching and smart 
preaching and sweet preaching have lost ground. A rainy 
Sunday is an excuse for shirking either. Get at the root of the 
matter, and the people do not believe any longer in churches. 
No matter what they think they believe. Actions speak with 
greater force. All that is left of the church to-day is its social 
worth. It has, in great part by the influence of the war, been 
turned into an institution for work. Prayer and praise, ser- 
mons and communion, everywhere have become but an append- 
age ; a custom of old, in which not much life is kept. New 
views of God have, in a large degree, revolutionized public sen- 
timent towards him. He is no longer to be feared, entreated, 
or pacified. Common sense, good breeding, the more delicate 
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perception of the nearer and truer relations, which we even pre- 
serve towards each other, towards our fathers and mothers, for- 
bid us to indulge in the old formal service by which our fathers 
thought to express their regard and reverence. We have no 
attitude to assume towards the infinite God. If we do not 
assume one, if our performances are natural, we nevertheless 
perceive that God must delight quite as much in our society 
when we have put away childish thoughts of him, and omitted 
to act our little. parts of respect. He undoubtedly is not of- 
fended when we show him a child’s fear or love out of a child’s 
simple, untutored mind. But he must hate sham; he must 
hate religious affectation; he must hate deceit when of the 
mildest kind. He must honor in us a robust self-respect, quite 
as much as any lavish praise we may have to offer. He does 
not desire a race of Boswells. 

This, the mass of the people are beginning to feel. If they 
do not yet frame any set defence of their conduct, they hate, 
as much as God does, whining preachers, be they “dull” or 
“smart.” And they have no faith at all in “organized reli- 
gion.” That for them has been played out. Religion does not 
bear such fumbling with in our day. It has a private office, and 
shows itself with more modesty. It lives, and doesn’t go on 
parade. The man who “had no religion to speak of,” had, 
probably, as much as anybody ought to have. To live natur- 
ally, making this life less doleful, refraining from mischief, is 
about the whole duty of man. It should be said here, that, if all 
men should live thus for the space of one week, there would be 
little left for the “ workers” to do. The fact remains, that our 
whole swarm of institutions are called into existence to repair 
some mischief. If some one would preach the negative rule of 
life for a while, dropping the cant about “ positive doctrines 
embodied in an institution to enforce them,” the change would 
be a good one. 

The plain sense of the people is turned in this direction. If 
the progress they have made in disentangling themselves from 
ancient webs of religion and from priestly dictation is not all 
one could hope for, it has not been slight. The churches are 
thin, but the spectacle is not calculated to grieve either gods or 
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men. Let us keep the faith of reason, and not that of fuss. 
Washington Irving tells of a Dutchman who took a run of three 
miles to jump over a mountain. We are beginning to learn 
that we have neither the run to take, nor the mountain to jump. 

' We need not run to church, nor exercise ourselves so in efforts 
to be spiritual. A little quiet, a little home work, will add to 
the world’s worth by far the greater sum. 





JOHN STUART MILL AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


R. MILL’S late speech against the bill for the abolition 

of capital punishment reveals again the eccentricity in 
his views which has always prevented him from receiving the 
entire sympathy of religious radicals. It is true, as Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips said in a recent address, that Mr. Mill is the first 
infidel who has not opposed the death penalty. 

The root of this difference is the absence from his mind of 
the conviction, in its full significance, which nearly all radical 
thinkers have now reached, and which is the ground, with most, 
of their rejection of Christianity, and of their belief in natural 
religion, that a moral, ideal tendency, is inseparable from 
human nature. This faith, to most liberal minds, is the sure 
and best lesson of history ; and shoves aside the tale of the fall 
of man, and the doctrine of vicarious atonement. God made 
man in his own image; and he was not so unskilled a work- 
man, nor so spendthrift of material and time, as to leave seeds of 
decay and death in the heart of his production. God makes no 
blunders ; nor does he ever delegate the control of the soul to 
another. The works of his hands may be unfinished, but they 
are never failures. Men are full of the spirit of invention and 
exploration, but this spirit is God’s chisel with which he carves 
the rough blocks into forms of grace. We are forever lapsing 
into hells, but only to return from each descent with stronger 
re-assurance that the climate of paradise is the only one en- 
tirely congenial to our constitutions. Each soul has been some 
time heated in the fires of passion before it was tempered to its 
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present degree of virtue. If our Saxon ancestors had not fired 
their blood in their fierce wars, and annealed it for us in the 
cool drafts of subsequent reflection, we should all be to-day 
candidates for Mr. Mill’s gallows. We curse Adam for his one 
act of curiosity ; but if, instead of that single apple, he had 
tasted every variety of evil fruit, realizing the bitterness of 
them all, he had set the teeth of the human race on edge at the , 
thought of wrong, and we were all now pure. But God chose 
to divide the burden; and they who commit gross crimes to- 
day are the unfortunate, puny offspring of a line of ancestors 
who were skulking drones, the deserters from the battle of life ; 
mock-pious ascetics, stunted and dwarfed. “ Minister’s sons 
and deacon’s daughters will do to be watched.” 

Every soul, at heart, loves, and at length chooses, the right. 
Let the advocate of capital punishment find one person who is 
wanting in any atom of the germ of divinity in his nature, before 
he urges this penalty for crime. He may not know how to elicit 
signs of spiritual life, but this does not give him authority to 
affirm that such quality does not there exist. Some critics of 
the Darwinian development theory oppose it because Mr. Dar- 
win is not able to trace every species back through all its trans- 
formations ; overlooking the fact, that his ability thus to trace 
some species, and the inability of the advocates of the theory 
of spontaneous and sudden creation to sustain their theory 
with a single case, establishes, for the present, the development 
hypothesis. So Mr. Mill begs his whole question, and makes a 
most unwarrantable implication, when he declares, that, while 
he rejoices in the abolition of the death penalty for all minor 
crimes, he thinks that there the reform should stop; that 
“When there has been brought home to any one, by conclu- 
sive evidence, the greatest crime known to the law, and when 
the attendant circumstances suggest no hope that the culprit 
may even yet not be unworthy to live among mankind, to de- 
prive the criminal of the life of which he has proved himself 
unworthy is the most appropriate mode in which society can 
attach to so great a crime the penal consequences which it is 
indispensable to annex to it.” 

Here are implications that no true modern radical could 
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make. The chief factor in the religious thought of the modern 
mind—the divine quality and undepravedness of human 
nature —is here entirely ignored. To one who is not ortho- 
dox or baldly skeptical, — who has the only ground for faith in 
a natural religion,— “ the attendant circumstance” of the crimi- 
nal being a human being is ample suggestion of “the hope,” 
of the certainty, of reform. How many persons there are 
whose first and strongest instincts lead them to thieve and 
kill! who, therefore, according to Mr. Mill, were never “ worthy 
to live among mankind,” and God’s sole purpose in creating 
them must have been to furnish victims for the gallows. 

The time for this low estimate of the human nature is 
passed. If we may not predicate the existence of lodes in man 
worth mining, and methods of mining equal to their attain- 
ment, we may as well return to Calvin and to kings ; as well 
abandon our radicalism in religion, and our democracy in the 
state. But this miserable doctrine is not the root-fact which 
the research of the true radical has reached. His investiga- 
tions have furnished him with inexhaustible hope of man ; have 
stirred in his heart a real love for mankind, a true philan- 
throphy, which will not suffer him to “cast the first stone,” 
neither to cast the second, even though it be a parliament that 
casts the first. 

Mr. Mill thinks it is an act of kindness towards the criminal 
to deprive him of earthly existence. He would adjust the noose, 
and touch the drop tenderly, lovingly, in the faith that the 
angels can reclaim the victim, though man cannot. This is 
better ground. In the other position, the criminal was called 
“unworthy to live among mankind ;” in this, mankind — his 
neighbors — are pronounced unworthy to be his teachers and 
friends. They are incapable of doing aught to help him. Well, 
we know that Jesus —the provoker of hope and will in Mag- 
dalens,— who chose “the outcast and condemned” for his 
pupils — has had his day ; and perhaps his equal may not be 
found: but there are modern instances of the exercise of simi- 
lar power; instances which will not let us allow that the 
benign influences the murderer is to be sent to heaven to re- 
ceive may not be found on earth. 
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polls should be open to all people in America on equal terms ? 
The restrictions should not be of race or sex. If any are 
needed, let the ballot rest on a basis of intelligence. Let it be 
mind that is to count, and not the accident of Miss or Mister, 
any more than of foreign or native birth, of white or black. 
Surely this question is worthy of no “ Revolution.” It is too 
trifling for Americans to bestow so much of agitation upon. If 
we are to have a government by the people, count the people 
who are to fashion it, as you count them for fashioning society. 
Let the basis be as broad as the interests it is designed to 
affect. 

We are familiar with the nice distinctions made of peculiar 
duties belonging to the sexes. We know it is said that man 
is made to govern, because government is essentially an affair 
of force, and man is its natural representative; while, on 
the other hand, woman is naturally the representative of the 
more winsome methods of culture. Without saying aught 
against this distinction, which has been so often and so elabo- 
rately drawn, — but which we do not quite believe, — we simply 
urge here that it would be well to have our governments repre- 
sent less of force, and become themselves more and more win- 
some in all their ways. 

We do not believe that women will unsex themselves if 
men should venture for a time the experiment of not #ol- 
unteering their forcible guardianship. Women are as compe- 
tent to guard their own natures as men are theirs. They do 
not need the favor of class-legislation. Trust them. If it is 
wrong for them to vote on affairs of political government, they 
will discover it, and refrain. There may be a few who would 
go astray. There are a few men who go astray. But why 
borrow trouble? Either man has no faith in woman, or his 
persistence in refusing her her freedom of suffrage is a 
“ glaring inconsistency.” 





NOTES. 


A CORRECTION. 


“ Ecypt’s PLACE IN UNIVERSAL History.” By CHeEv. BUNSEN. 


In the July number of this magazine there was a notice of the 
pamphlet which Mrs. Dall had constructed, with great pains and 
judgment, out of the heaps of matter contained in Bunsen’s work. 
She stated in her preface that she could not see what reason Bunsen 
had for basing his chronological scheme on 21,000 years, which is the 
period assumed by him for a revolution in the heavens of the North 
pole of the earth, instead of upon 25,791 years, which is the real 
‘period of this revolution as it is modified by nutation. In noticing 
this, we gave the ordinary calculation from which the period of 21,000 
years has been derived, thinking that it had escaped Mrs. Dall’s atten- 
tion. But we find it in a note to the 21st page of her pamphlet, where 
our attention had escaped it. And it is there qualified by the astro- 
nomical reason for deriving the real period of 25,791 years. 

But, in acknowledging our own oversight, we catch J. F. C. com- 
mitting one upon this point, and several upon others, in a notice of 
the same pamphlet prepared for the July number of the “ Christian 
Examiner.” For J. F. C. reminds Mrs. Dall that she herself had 
given Bunsen’s reason. But J. F. C. saw only the first paragraph of 
the note in question, and did not see the second, which contains the 
whole point of the matter, and the reason why Mrs. Dall, Drs. Birch 
and Lepsius, and other distinguished scholars, fail to agree with Bun- 
sen’s basis for his chronological scheme. 

We find that Mrs. Somerville, in her “Connection of the Physical 
Sciences,” — sixth English edition, p. 95,——gives this real calcula- 
tion, having previously given, at p. 22, the ordinary one. We also 
find the correct calculation in Herschel’s “ Treatise on Astronomy ;” 
American edition of 1835, p. 162. It seems, then, that Mrs. Dall has 
just ground for her surprise at the assumption, by Bunsen, of a period 
that is not astronomically correct. But she gives his period, because 
her pamphlet is a resumé of his work, and not a criticism upon it. 
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She gives, accordingly, all of his names, dates, and statements, and 
cannot be called to account for doing so, except by careless or disin- 
genuous readers. 

J. F. C., however, does call her to account. He has not examined, 
he says, her pamphlet very closely, but copies a few notes made by 
a more competent reader. Very judicious, if the reader were only 
competent ; it would be a great advantage to every man who under- 
takes to criticise a work that is beyond his depth. But in this case 
the blind has led the blind, and both have gone over into the ditch of 
misrepresentation. 

For instance, the competent reader says that no Zend scholar would 
now undertake to fix the date of Zoroaster, except conjecturally, but 
that Mrs. Dall has positively given three dates, all different. Of course 
she has ; for these were Bunsen’s three conjectural dates, as they 
occur in different parts of his examination. 

Again, the reader, sticking, in this case, to Bunsen’s text, says 
that Mrs. Dall calls Masha/ wrongly Mashallah ; that it is not on a 
stele, but from a papyrus ; and 2200 B. C., she prints as 4000 B. C. ; 
and refers to the “ Archeological Review ” instead of to the “ Revue 
Archéologique.” In fact, Mrs. Dall turned, at this point of her pam- 
phlet, to the “ Revue Archéologique,” probably for the purpose of 
comparing Bunsen with M. Chabas, his authority. In doing this, she 
translated from the “ Revue,” and translated its title, and caught a 
French suffix to a Hebrew word that has none. The mistake of 
4000 B. C., was an error of the press, and had been already once cor- 
rected by Mrs. Dall to 4000 years ago. However, let Mrs. Dall pay 
the penalty for these immensely important errors, since’she contract- 
ed them in deserting M. Bunsen for M. Chabas. 

But she is clearly right on page 37, where, following Bunsen, she 
writes “ Armenians” in a list of names. The reader says that she 
ought to have written “ Hindoos.” But Bunsen has the former. 

Mrs. Dall is also right in reporting Bunsen as placing the oldest 
hymns of the Aryans at 3000 B.C. The competent reader would 
have her substitute a conjectural date of Max Miiller’s. 

Bunsen is also Mrs. Dall’s authority for the statement that a feud 
divided the Hindoos from the Persians as late as 6000 B. C. 

Mrs. Dall says that the great Sothiac year of the Egyptians began 
“ whenever the sun rose at the same moment as the dog-star.” Then, 
of course, it begins every year, says competent reader, thinking to 
catch her tripping here. But Mrs. Dall’s astronomical statement 
passed through the hands of Miss Maria Mitchell, who saw nothing 
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amiss, and who considers, we understand, that the phrase “the sun 
rose with Sirius at the solstice” (pamphlet, p. 28), is equivalent to the 
phrase “ heliacal rising,” when applied to a star. Bunsen says (III. 
43), that the “Egyptians possessed a great year, which they styled 
the Sothiac year, because on the first day of it, the sun rose at the 
same moment as Sirius-Sothias.” Mrs. Dall follows Bunsen strictly ; 
and her phrase quoted above explains her sentence, “The sacred 
Sothiac year must always begin at the rising of Sirius.” And we are 
confident that no reader, taking her whole connection, can be misled, 
or suppose that Mrs. Dall has not followed Bunsen intelligently. 

On another point, J. F. C., and not his competent reader, is unfair 
to Mrs. Dall. She had said, in the preface to her pamphlet, that if 
any American journal would publish such a resumé, or representative 
article, as hers, there would be no need of her pamphlet. J. F. C. says 
that about half of it had been already published in the “ Examiner.” 
That’s about half a pretext for twitting Mrs. Dall. A portion of it 
had also been published in “THe Rapicat ;” but neither that maga- 
zine nor the “ Examiner” would have given Mrs. Dall a hundred 
pages to occupy with a resumé of this description. They might do 
worse, perhaps ; for we seldom see in American magazines, an article 
so clearly useful to the great subjects that are involved, to bring them 
to the notice of intelligent readers who cannot buy expensive books, 
nor one into which so much love, patience, and constructive ability 
are poured. It is not difficult, then, to see what Mrs. Dall intended 
by her remark ; and the impression given by it does not need to be 
publicly corrected. 

Mashallah, my dear Mrs. Dall, is not “ona stele,” but whenever a 
woman’s credit is involved, a good many critics appear to be on one. 

J. W. 


“ PIRIDION,” of the “Saturday Evening Gazette,” writes from 
Paris : — 


“Mons. Taine’s marriage has given rise to a good deal of conver- 
sation. As he is an avowed atheist, it was generally supposed he 
would spurn religious service. It seems a good many of his friends 
insisted upon his setting this ‘good example.’ Mons. Taine the 
bridegroom was not so free a man as Mons. Taine the bachelor, 
The bride had a voice in the chapter. She declared point blank she 
would not be married at all unless she were married by a clergyman. 
Moreover, it seems Mons. Taine himself would not have been satisfied 
with a purely civil marriage. Inconsistency of atheism! His friends 
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refused to attend his marriage. He charged Mons. Renan to over- 
come their refusal. After some negotiation, Mons. Renan was suc- 
cessful ; and Mons. Taine was married in church, and attended by 
the flower of atheists in Paris! He has lost caste by this ‘ weak- 
ness.’ His old associates say contemptuously, ‘Taine !—why, that 
fellow will yet be vestry-man of some church, and will die provided 
with all the sacraments of the church administered by some Capuchin 
friar.’ ” 


SAVINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 


“HEE says, if in the morning I hear about the right way, and in 
the evening die, I can be happy. 

A man’s life is properly connected with virtue. The life of the evil 
man is preserved by mere good fortune. 

A wise and good man was Hooi. A piece of bamboo was his dish ; 
a cocoa-nut his cup ; his dwelling, a miserable shed. Men could not 
sustain the sight of his wretchedness ; but Hooi did not change the 
serenity of his mind. A wise and good man was Hooi. 


Chee-koong said, Were they discontented? The sage replies, 


They sought and attained complete virtue: how then could they be 
discontented ? 

Chee says, Yaou is the man who, in torn clothes or common 
apparel, sits with those dressed in furred robes without feeling shame. 


To worship at a temple not your own is mere flattery. 


Chee says, Grieve not that men know not you: grieve that you are 
ignorant of men. 


Chee entered the great temple, frequently inquiring about things. 
One said, Who says that the son of the Chou man understands pro- 
priety? In the great temple he is constantly asking questions. Chee 
heard, and replied, “This is propriety.” 

Having knowledge, to apply it; not having knowledge, to confess 
your ignorance, — this is real knowledge. 

Chee says, To sit in silence, and recall past ideas ; to study and 
feel no anxiety; to instruct men without weariness, — have I this 
ability within me? 

In forming a mountain, were I to stop when one basket of earth is 
lacking, I actually stop ; and, in the same manner, were I to add to 


the level ground though but one basket of earth daily, I really go 
forward. 


Pe eee a a e- e ee T ee e e eeeee 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


THE MODERN REPRESENTATIONS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. By GERHARD 
UHLHORN. Translated from the third German edition, by Charles E. 
Grinnell. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. pp. 164. 1868. 


“SOMEWHAT supernatural must have happened in Judea. For, lo! 
what a cloud of witnesses! What else means all that we have seen and 
heard? Who can explain the unparalleled commotion in human affairs, 
which the advent of Jesus gave rise to, on any other hypothesis than that 
of God’s actual residence on the earth, for a time, in his person?” This 
is the substance of Dr. Uhlhorn’s book. He at.once, as he should do, 
makes Christianity a definite thing : 


“ The attacks upon the Christian faith, different as they are, have essen- 
tially one aim, — which is, to set aside the supernatural in Christianity, and, 
with it, Christianity itself. Our people, as has been openly enough de- 
clared, should be converted from the supernatural view of the world that 
has hitherto prevailed, to a purely natural view. No one can fail to see, 
and our opponents least of all, that, if this should succeed, Christianity 
would vanish. Let them call what they shall put in its place Christianity,— 
at least, at first, to prevent simple souls, who are not easily freed from 
prejudices, from being shocked too soon,— Christianity will really no 
longer exist; for it is fundamentally and essentially supernatural. It is 
faith in an act of God who has taken this earthly world in his grasp, and 
fulfilled the work of redemption. The point where the supernatural con- 
centrates, as it were, where it has its center, is the person of Jesus Christ, 
the God-man. Therefore it is properly natural that the chief attack is 
directed against this point. The sneak proceeds, however, according to 
the whole character of the present age, in historical array. The picture 
which the church has hitherto made of her Head, of Christ, and has made 
unanimously, is represented as unhistorical. It is said to be proved, that 
Jesus of Nazareth did not so live and act as the Church believes. If this 
should be proved, it would destroy the historical foundation of Christian- 
ity ; and since Christianity zs sot @ system of doctrines, but simply faith in 
the redemptive act of God, that has been revealed in history, it would fall 
with its foundations.” 


Dr. Uhlhorn proceeds in detail with the gradual growth of rationalism, and 
discerns, that, from time to time, it has shifted its base, and changed its 
mode of attack. 

“It gives us, at the very outset, a certain confidence in the church's rep- 
resentation of Christ, when we look over the whole row of attempts to set 


it aside, and see that each new attempt begins in the same way, — to show 
that the preceding one is unsatisfactory. It is as if we heard at the door 
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the feet of them who shall come in to carry out those also who lord it over 
the present day.” 


He infers that this process will continue until the whole series of possi- 
ble attack is exhausted, and that any further attempt will then be thought 
of as hopeless, and, for that reason, abandoned. Possibly. But such a 
“confidence” does not seem to be warranted even by the writer’s own 
showing. The progress of the “attempts” he has reviewed should really 
have been discouraging to him, rather than otherwise. Had each succes- 
sive attack proved itself less formidable, “the church’s representation of 
Christ” would of course have been left proportionately secure. But not 
so. Every new shift of rationalism has been made for the purpose of tak- 
ing a stronger and more advantageous position. That it should blunder, 
and convict itself of many false moves in its early campaigns, was to be ex- 
pected. This proves nothing against the character of the movement itself, 
however. “We were beaten at Bull Run.” The Union army made many 
discouraging campaigns under incompetent generals, and there was “ con- 
fidence” in the camp of the defenders of slavery. But we shifted our posi- 
tion after defeat; and, under new leaders, the army advanced with more and 
more success, until it was finally encamped round about Richmond, the 
heart of rebellion. Did President Davis then express “a certain confidence” 
in the South’s “representation of Christ,” and say, “It is as if we heard 
at the door the feet of them who shall come in to carry out those also who 
lord it over the present day”? No; he then knew the attack was to be 
made on the capital, and with superior advantage to any the enemy had 
before been able to command. So Dr. Uhlhorn finally confesses that 
“‘the attack, therefore, is a// the more dangerous, since it is mow directed 
against the very heart of the Christian faith”; but still holds “ the change 
in the situation to be favorable, evidence of unmistakable progress. We 
are at least rid of Christianity without Christ. The ground is cleared ; and, 
though the fight is harder, the issue is fortunately nearer.” Undoubtedly 
the “issue is nearer,” for the attack is “more dangerous” than any that 
have preceded it. But that Dr. Uhlhorn should find in these facts an “ un- 
mistakable progress” on the part of the “church’s representation of 
Christ” is not so clear.” 

However, we do not care to speculate as to the final result. We simply 
express our opinion, that the rationalist may be contented with the progress 
made thus far if the Church is, even taking Dr. Uhlhorn’s account of the 
manner in which it has proceeded. This, by the way, we are not in all 
respects prepared todo. He has, nevertheless, done real service in point- 
ing out some of the weak points of rational criticism. His handling of 
Renan is frequently deserving of applause. But he fails to set aside the 
service Renan himself has done in attempting to present the life of 
Jesus from a natural point of view. If, we are practically interested at all 
in so animated a search for the actual Jesus, we desire to see him in the 
same manner that we see other men ; taking him for all and all as he must 
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have lived, subject to the limitations of a common progressive human 
nature. 

Dr. Uhlhorn makes a satisfactory point against Schenkel, who, with 
“none of Renan’s frivolity,” “is evidently concerned to represent Jesus as 
morally pure, — yes, as sinless.” 


“Jesus must not incur guilt; but he is nevertheless supposed to have 
developed just as other great men have done. This is a mere show of 
development. .... He feels, that, in an entirely sinless Jesus, the kind of 
development which he wishes to represent is impossible: therefore he dis- 
courses about great inner struggles and storms which Jesus is supposed to 
have experienced, about great temptations which he had to overcome. He 
thus puts the sinlessness in doubt; for, where inner storms and tempta- 
tions are, there is sin. This also is mere ambiguity. Sin is not kept 
entirely away from the Christ of Schenkel, but just far enough away to 
prevent it from attaining such a development in him as in the Christ of 
Renan. Schenkel’s church wavers unsteadily between the sinful Christ of 
Renan and the sinless Christ of the Church.’ 


. . . . . . . . 


“If Jesus was only a man, it is inexplicable how he, and he alone, of all 
men, should be perfectly sinless. His life was wholly within the bounds of 
human nature ; and yet is he said to be the single example, the archetype, 
the light of the world? If he is only a man, he cannot be the single ex- 
ample, the ideal that shall rule forever. He may be a remarkable person- 
age, to whom our race is much indebted; but he is one among others: 
there are others by his side; and, if they are inferior to him in some 
respects, in other respects they surpass them. Thus, brought within the 
course of the development of our race, he may always mark one of its great- 
est eras, but not the absolute acme of human greatness. There can be no 
such person. We stand upon the ground of relativity ; and it is a contra- 
diction to say of any one that he is only a man, and yet the single example 
for all time, the light of the world. If Schenkel is decided that there is 
nothing supernatural in Jesus, nothing but a human nature, no capacity in 
him which does not belong to human nature in general, then he must cease 
to call him the single example, the light of the world. If he still does it, 
then either these high predicates are not seriously meant, or his portrait 
has no claim, according to his own premises, to be ‘ genuinely human.’ ” 


We deem this point to be well taken. It is another of the many valua- 
ble aids which rationalism is receiving in the present time from its often 
clearer-sighted opponents. If it may be said that rationalism is destroying 
more than it knows, Dr. Uhlhorn and his party, on the other hand, are to be 
credited with “ building wiser than they know.” The service cannot fail to 
be appreciated, even though it should appear that the extreme statement 
above quoted was made not without the hope that the world generally 
would turn back affrighted before the result. 

Dr. Uhlhorn continues : — 

“Let us, I pray you, look these things straight in the face. All equivo- 
cation must vanish here when the really decisive point is at stake, — the 
heart and center of our faith. Schenkel says that we cannot have faith in 
the rationalistic Christ. He wishes, then, for a Christ in whom we can 
have faith; and his Christ is doubtless meant to be such aone. Let us 
see. We can have faith only in God. That is a simple but fundamental 
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proposition : without holding it fast, Christianity ceases to be monothe- 
istic, sinks below Mohammedanism, down to the grade of heathenism. It 
is also a proposition which the old rationalism maintained in its day with- 
out equivocation, and with a moral energy which might well be imitated at 
the present time. We are now obliged to confront the following alterna- 
tive: Either the Christ of Schenkel is a mere man like other men, re- 
markable, perhaps the most remarkable of all, but only within the bounds of 
human nature, and hence we dare not have faith in him ; hence the want is 
not satisfied, the want which Schenkel himself feels, of a Christ in whom 
we can have faith: or we can have faith in him, — and hence he is not a 
mere man ; and the task which Schenkel has undertaken, of giving us a 
‘ genuinely human’ Christ, is not performed.” 


It is refreshing to have the controversy narrowed to such concise and 
indisputable limits. We have here a clear and emphatic demand made upon 
intellectual integrity ; a specimen of genuine rationalism, which is a posi- 
tive contribution, all the more to be welcomed that it comes from that side 
of the world. It is an open challenge to the more “liberal ” part of man- 
kind, that thinks it can see something somewhere, betwixt the one and the 
other alternative, to show more plainly what it sees, or choose new ground. 

But, when we have said this, what shall we say of the task Dr. Uhlhorn 
has thrust on himself? What has he got more apparent than Schenkel ? 
He must perform, if possible, even a more difficult feat. If it is but a mere 
assumption to affirm of any man that he lived without sin, what a stretch of 
human privilege, is it not ? to pronounce that he was God! Again, how 
wild is the notion that one who was more than human could present to our 
minds the idea of a perfect man! How strange, also, does it seem, to hear 
such a character spoken of as our exemplar! But Dr. Uhlhorn does not 
hesitate. He also cries, “ Ecce / the archetype of humanity, the light of 
the world.” Turn now, and what do you see? “A man of sorrows, ac- 
quainted with grief; tempted in all points as we ourselves are.” But do 
not regard him. He is but straw, after all. He is, and he is not. He was 
tempted, but nothing came of it; for he could not be tempted, He is human 
only in appearance. It is the Father you behold, the God; and not the 
son, the man, at all. The Father has been acting a part for us, playing 
with our fancy. Yet, let us be content ; for so he has won for us our sal- 
vation. 

Thus Dr. Uhlhorn turns aside from any effort to interpret rationally the 
meaning of his own phrase, — “ the God-man,” — and plunges deep and at 
once into mystery. He is thus privileged, “since the church acts in gen- 
eral on the grounds of the supernatural and miraculous.” We lose sight 
of him, therefore; yet keep a good watch, still expecting his return. He 
does indeed return, but he comes alone, “the God-man,” you shall find 
there in the mist whither he points ; if, on faith you will make the venture. 
There he is, —**the old Christ, whom the Church has always had, and, 
thank God! still has.” Take him as you see him; or, as you do not see 
him, on trust. You are forced to do so; for, lo! here are “the Gospels, 
really sure and sufficient historical authorities.” 
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We have already quoted Dr. Uhlhorn to the effect that Christianity is not 
a system of doctrines, but “the history of an act of God.” If this his- 
tory is unreliable, then. Christianity falls to the ground. One thing is to 
be spoken of here: he has nothing to say of iaspiration. He has left that 
behind, as the worn-out armors of the earlier “apologists.” Why, by the 
way, shall we not re-quote his own words, “It is if we heard at the door 
the feet of them who come in to carry out those also who lord it over the 
present day,” and apply them to himself? He deals with the Gospels sim- 
ply as he would with ordinary or “profane” history. He examines these 
“authorities” “as impartially as a biographer, before he writes the life of 
any one, examines the authorities from which he must draw.” 

But here his position is by no means clear and satisfactory. He meets 
with a difficulty he is unable to overcome; yet, it must be confessed, that 
he labors with great energy, and leaves off as though he were satisfied with 
his success. He has nothing left but history ; and, that, too a history of the 
miraculous. The most difficult of all tasks is undertaken, even if the con- 
ditions were favorable for prosecuting it. The events on which so much 
depend are, singularly enough, less easily reached by competent witnesses 
than many other similar occurrences, for which nothing of importance is 
claimed, if they are not wholly denied. This dealing with miracles is curi- 
ous business. Every religion has its peculiar set, and allows none other 
to be genuine. Toa disinterested party, the evidence for one set seems 
quite as sufficient as for another. But the partisans of each believe their 
own to be the only ones that are genuine. 

Dr. Uhlhorn apparently believes only in the miracles of the Gospels. 
He vindicates only the history of such as are useful to Christian theology. 
He must of course start by claiming a “perfectly historical period” for his 
facts to occur in. But, according to his own showing, he finds no record 
of them until after fifty to sixty years have expired. For half a century at 
least, Christianity is a rumor. “ The oral tradition came first.” “The 
written record is only the final, most perfect account of this oral tradition.” 
If we were dealing with a story that simply related things that we may 
verify every day by our own similar experience, we should concede at once 
the probability of their occurrence. But in this case we have only a botch 
of impossibilities. The witnesses may have been honest, but we don’t 
know. Such stories so easily grow, especially in “ oral tradition.” It is 
hard to prove the contrary. The old gentleman who liked to tell a cer- 
tain good story he had, because every time he could “remember a leetle 
more of it,” always felt safe ; for “ nobody could prove ” that he had added 
anything. 

Dr. Uhlhorn’s “ perfectly historical period” consists in his own assump- 
tion that all the oral traditions which became afterwards incorporated in 
the Gospels, decended from facts. That is the very point to be proved. 
The record of a miracle is at all ages of the world a challenge to dispute 
the so-called incident. Any other traditions of any other marvelous occur- 
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rences are quite as “historical” as those in the Gospels. Where are the 
witnesses? We have nothing but the form of a story that sees the light 
years after the supposed events. And now, alas! we are left to climb the 
windings and twistings of “ miracle-defenders” ; performing a new mira- 
cle ourselves, supposing that such things are “bread of life.” If this is 
Christianity, and Christianity was meant to be a gospel of good tidings to 
the poor, what a failure is its author to be accountable for! Who can 
have much respect for a revelation that needs such displays of logic, such 
relays of imagination, such foot-sore wanderings up and down “ historical 
periods,” to make itself appear of worth? If indeed it was the Lord, or 
some one else, or no one at all, how can the poor aad illiterate ever know ? 
It practically comes to this. We must all believe without knowing, or be 
doomed to the eternal miseries of investigation. 

But Dr. Uhlhorn’s book serves a good purpose in giving to the contro- 
versies of the time a more definite form. The slack line is straightened 
by every such effort. This claim for the historical character of Christi- 
anity reveals yet clearer to the general mind the fact that there is some- 
what of necessity on which we depend, that is not subject to the caprices 
of memory and imperfect approbation. If Christianity is a history of the 
miraculous, and falls with our faith in that, why should we be disturbed ? 
If it is founded upon any assumption whatever contrary to the true dig- 
nity of humanity, why should we not desire its fall? Why are we to be 
exercised with fear before any chance mishap that may befall our traditions, 
oral or written? We remain. The earth is still competent to testify of 
our resources. Moreover, the creative faculty has not perished from the 
mind of man, or the final catastrophe should be confessed, and the end of 
life come. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, considered Anatomically, 
Physically, and Philosophically. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by the Rev. Augustus Clissold. 2 volumes, crown 
8vo, 996 pp. T. H. Carter & Sons, 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 1868. 


If a work which is marred all through with the bias of theology can be so 
great as this, what books may not be produced when the age of ites and 
ists and ians has passed away! Here is shown such strength and reach 
of mind, such candor of spirit, such nobleness of aim, and such mastery of 
style, as to awaken new reverence for the past that could produce so great 
an author. But the reader is brought back again to consciousness of the 
superiority of the present by coming upon passages of sophistry and sen- 
timent of which even a mediocre mind of our time would not be guilty. 
The faults of the book are to be expected, and do not trouble us ; and we 
can forgive them the more easily when we learn that Swedenborg is still 
an authority in physiology, and that this admirable discourse upon the na- 
ture of the blood has never been excelled. 

We shall leave an abstract of this work to reviewers who are familiar 
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with the subject of physiology, and be content to give selections from the 
Introduction, which is the best essay upon the pursuit of truth, and one of 
the purest pieces of composition, we have ever met. 


“to. Whether a statement be true or not, is easily ascertained. If it be 
true, all experience spontaneously evidences and favors it, and likewise all 
the rules of trué philosophy ; and, what I have often wondered at, various 
hypotheses, in proportion as they are founded on some common notion, 
either coincide with it, or else indicate particular points of contact or ap- 
proximation, — much as the shadowy appearances of the morning are shown 
in their connection with real objects by the rising sun. When the truth is 
present, everything yields a suffrage in its favor: and therefore it immedi- 
ately declares itself, and wins belief; or, as the saying is, displays itself 
naked. 

“15, When particular experience is extended beyond its proper limits, as 
is frequently done, and when it is erected into an authority tor general con- 
clusions, how often and how subtilely does it deceive the mind, which indeed 
lends its own reveries to the delusion! how strenuously does it seem to 
fight on the same side as ourselves! The ground of this is, that any fact 
may form a part in different series of reasonings, precisely as one syllable, 
word, or phrase, may be a constituent in an infinity of sentences and dis- 
courses ; one idea in infinite series of thoughts ; one particle or globule of 
an atmosphere in an infinite number of modulations ; one corpuscule of 
salt in an infinity of flavors ; and one color in an infinity of pictures. One 
thing may be grafted upon another as one tree upon another, and the spu- 
rious be made to thrive upon the legitimate. 

“16. To avoid therefore being misled by appearances, we should never give 
assent to propositions unless general experience sanctions them, or unless 
they are declared to be true by the unanimous suffrage of nature; that is to 
say, unless they form necessary links in the great unbroken chain of ends 
and means in creation. On this condition alone can an edifice be reared, 
which after the lapse of ages, and the testimony of thousands of additional 
discoveries, posterity shall acknowledge to rest upon true foundations ; so 
that it shall no longer be necessary for each age to be erecting new struc- 
tures on the ruins of the former. 


“20, But those who go inopposition to nature, and with no wisdom to 
befriend them, and strive to intrude themselves arbitrarily into this condi- 
tion, are only doing violence to their powers. The more they attempt a 
transition from one reason to another, and to draw a single conclusion from 
all, the more do they entangle the threads of their argument, till they inclose 
themselves within the folds of the intricate web they have woven; and at 
last are enshrouded in darkness, from which they find it impossible by their 
own endeavors to escape. 

“ These chiefly are they whom the sciences and a multiplicity of studies 
benight and blind, or whom learning infatuates. These are they who 
invent senseless hypotheses, and gravely invite the public to visit their 
castles in the air. Who display an absurd ambition to narrow the limits 
of knowledge, and persuade themselves that there is no cultivated land 
beyond the borders of their own muddy lake. Who, if haply their eyes be 
opened, nevertheless contend to the last for the false against the true. 
Who proclaim that nature is altogether beyond the reach of human com- 
prehension, and consign her to chains ; bidding the world despair of see- 
ing her liberated at all, or at least for ages. Who claim all wisdom as an 
attribute of memory, and hold nothing in esteem but bare catalogues of 
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facts, regarding as of no account any inquiry into their causes. Who, in 
imitating the character of others, and omitting their own, or in fighting 
fiercely under another’s standard, fancy themselves among the leading 
geniuses of the age, and think they have merited the leadership. Who 
consider themselves as having revealed the secrets of Delphos if the 
have only been able to invest the obscure oracles of another mind wit 
some new, and as they supposed ornamental, costume of ‘their own. All 
which errors of theirs arise from the fact that they have not learned to 
measure their genius by the rule of nature. 

“21. As the natural gift we have mentioned, or the faculty by which the 
understanding sees acutely and distinctly into the series of things, is to be 
perfected by the use of means; so even where this faculty is by nature 
excellent, there are many things that retard its advancement, diminish its 
energy, and enfeeble its efforts. Such, for instance, are the desires of the 
animal mind, and the pleasures of the body, which render the rational mind, 
when too compliant to them, unable any Seager to pursue its high investi- 
gations ; for then it is as it were in bonds, and forced to go wherever lust 
will have it. This faculty is impaired and destroyed also by the cares and 
anxieties arising from domestic circumstances and the consideration of 
worldly prospects. For these determine the mind to low and outward 
things, and never raise it to the high and the inward. Nothing superin- 
duces more darkness on the human mind, than the interference of its own 
fancied providence in matters that properly belong to the Divine Provi- 
dence. : 

“22. This faculty, however, is chiefly impaired by the thirst for glory and 
the love of self. I know not what yam have. overspreads the rational facul- 


ties when the mind begins to swell with pride, or when our intuition of 
objects calls up in the objects themselves the image and glory of our own 


selthood. It is like pouring a liquor upon some exquisite wine, which 
throws it into a froth, sullies its purity, and clouds its translucence. It is 
as if the animal spirits were stirred into waves, and a tempest drove the 
grosser blood into insurgent motion, by which, the organs of internal sensa- 
tion becoming swollen, the powers of thought are dulled, and the whole 
scene of action in their theater changed. In those who experience these 
disorderly states, the rational faculty is crippled, and brought to a stand- 
still; or rather its movements become retrograde instead of progressive. 
A limit is put to its operations, which its possessor imagines to be the limit 
of all human capacity, because he himself is unable to overstep it. He sees 
little or nothing in the most studied researches of others, but everything — 
oh, how vain glorious ! —in his own. Nor can he return to correct concep- 
tions until his elated thoughts have subsided to their proper level. ‘ There 
are many,’ says Seneca, ‘who might have attained to wisdom had they 
not fancied they had attained it already.’ The Muses love a tranquil 
mind ; and there is nothing but humility, a contempt of self, and a simple 
love of truth, that can prevent or remedy the evils we have described. 

“ But how often does a man labor in vain to divest himself of his own 
nature! How often, when ignorant or unmindful of the love that creeps 
upon him, will he betray a partiality to himself and the offspring of his own 
genius! If an author, therefore, desires that his studies should give birth 
to anything of sterling value, let him be advised, when he has committed 
to paper what he considers to be of particular merit, and is fond of fre- 
quently perusing, to lay it aside for a while, and after the lapse of months 
to return to it as to a something he had forgotten, and as the production, 
not of himself, but of some other writer. Let him repeat this practice three 
or four times in the year. 
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“23, I think that I shall not at all detract from the literature of the pres- 
ent day, if I aver with many, that the ancients surpassed us in wisdom, in 
the art and perfection of distinguishing things, and in the shrewdness of 
their conjectures respecting the occult. For, with no instruction save their 
own, they laid the foundations of numerous arts and sciences upon which 
their posterity afterwards built; nay, from the resources of their own 
genius, and without being under any intellectual obligations to the past, 
they raised the superstructure to no inconsiderable hight. Of the truth 
of this fact we have evidence in their writings, which, more lasting than 
brass, have been handed down uninjured through an interval of thousands 
of _ even to this very day. The instructive lessons they have taught, 
and the opinions they have pronounced, we, their posterity and children, 
are still wont to respect, to receive, and to apply to the practical purposes 
of life. It is scarcely necessary to mention such names as Aristotle, Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Archimedes, Euclid, and others. 

“24. On the other hand, I think I shall not detract from the praise due to 
ancient literature, if again with many I aver that the late and present ages 
are distinguished above those of the ancients for the aids they have afforded 
in carrying to a further extent the developments of genius, or for accumu- 
lating experimental facts ; thus for supplying posterity, of whom we have 
the brightest hopes, with materials for a wisdom that is yet to come. Each 
therefore has occupied its peculiar province; the ancients excelling in 
genius, the moderns abounding in materials that may afford support to 
future genius. 

“25. Thus does it seem to be the will of that Providence who rules all 
earthly affairs, that the one state should be succeeded by the other; that 
the parents should instruct the children; and that the ancients should 
incite their posterity to the acquisition of the experimental knowledge by 
which their contemplative sciences may be confirmed ; and in like manner 
that we of the present age should stimulate the generations that follow us, 
to work again and again in the mines of the same experience, so that they, 
in their turn, may attain to a deeper insight, and a further progress, in 
fine, that various ages should cultivate various kinds of learning ; in order, 
as it would appear, that the sciences may at last arrive at their destined 
perfection. 

“ Whether we contemplate the sphere of generals or particulars, we always 
behold nature busied in alternations. She pours around the world the light 
of day, and then the darkness of night, and from darkness leads on a new 
day through the gates of the breaking dawn. She advances from spring 
to summer, and from summer to autumn, and returns through winter to 
spring-time. She guides the infant through youth and manhood to old 
age, while at the same time she is preparing a new generation to enter on 
the years of infancy and youth. By like alternations, or a similar order of 
things, it is reasonable to suppose that the republic of letters is governed. 
First came the day, and the world was enlightened with the brilliance of 
genius; then the night, and for ages the human mind lay slumbering in 
darkness. Now again the dawn is near, and we abound in experience. 
Haply the progress hence will be to a new day and a second age of genius.” 


These volumes are published in Carter’s best style, and to say this is 
to speak high praise. J. B. M. 


NAHANT, AND WHAT IS TOBE SEEN THERE. Boston: Adams & Co., 25 
Bromfield Street. W. F. Brown & Co., Printers. 


We were settling down resignedly to living out the city’s summer heats ; 
but, after reading this beautiful little book, we are fully resolved that the 
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Nahant steamer “ Ulysses” shall bear us through twice fifty cents’ worth of 
wandering amid the enchanted isles and cool sea-breezes of Boston Harbor 
to the sea-washed promontories of Nahant before another week has gone. 
What a bill of sights and feelings is here suggested! We are sure of a re- 
freshing time; for though it rain in torrents, or the sun pour down in 
torrid rays, we have only to pull this book out of our pocket, and feast on 
Brown & Company’s incomparable types and cuts. 


“Those may safely venture on their way, 
Who are so guided.” 
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